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PREFACE 



A large-scale research project such as the present investigation necessarily 
represents the collective efforts of a great number of individuals and organ- 
izations. Following is an enumeration of some of the most important actors 
in this research play, approximately in the order in which they appeared on 

stage. 

Dr. Everett M. Rogers and Dr. Donald J. Leu initiated the present study, 
were instrumental in planning its research design, and provided overall direction 
of the Project. Rogers was particularly responsible for overseeing the method- 
ological aspects of the study, while Leu was chiefly responsible for effecting 
coordination of the present activity with the Michigan State University-Thailand 
Educational Planning Project and the MSU College of Education. These two 
project co-directors, although representing different organizational units 
within the University, shared a common interest in research on educational 
change in a developing country . 

Dr. Nan Lin was chiefly responsible for conduct of the pilot study in 
three Michigan high schools. Lin also designed the procedures for sampling 
Thai schools and teachers, and played a major role in developing the initial 

format of the data-gathering instrument. 

Dr. Fredric J. Mortimore was responsible for pretesting and finalizing 

the instrument in Thailand, and for data-gathering there. Mortimore also 
authored the first chapters of the present report. 

Dr. Donald F. Schwartz wrote much of the Michigan pilot study report and 
provided important back-stop support at Michigan State University for conduct 
of the data-gathering in Thailand. Further, he shared in planning the analysis 

of the Thai data. 
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Mr, Richard E. Joyce analyzed the Thai data and played an important role 
in writing the later chapters of the present report. 

Miss Jeanne C. Kuo assisted in the Thai data-analysis , and authored the 
chapter dealing with changwad education officers. 

Mr. F. Floyd Shoemaker also participated in the Thai data-analysis and 
authored the chapter dealing with the school principals. 

Special acknowledgment should be expressed to the following: 

To the Educational Planning Division within the Thai Ministry of Education, 
to its Director, Dr. Kaw Swasdi Panich, who provided our research staff with 
assistance of every possible nature, and to Mr. Muangchai Tajaroensuk of the 
Educational Planning Office who, by working closely with the Project’s Field 
^Research Director, served as an essential socio- cultural link with Thai culture 
end bureaucracy. 

To Michigan State University, the U.S. Agency for International Development, 
and the Inter-University Research Program in Institution Building (the "Pittsburgh 
Consortium") for sponsoring the present study. 

To the Michigan State University Institute for International Studies in 
Education and especially its Director, Dr. Cole S. Brembeck, and to the Michigan 
State University Department of Communication, particularly its Chairman, Dr. 

David K. Berio. 

To Dr. Raymond N. Hatch, Chief-of-Party of the Michigan State University 
Education Planning Advisory Group in Thailand, for his support of the Project’s 
field operations. 

To the Thai Ministry of Education, and to the National Research Council 



of Thailand. 
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To 629 teachers, 38 principals, and 66 changwad education officers, for 
their willingness to tell us about their experiences with and their opinions 
of educational innovations. 




SUMMARY 



The intent of this study is to examine the diffusion of educational 
innovations from the Thai Ministry of Education to the government secondary 
schools of Thailand and to the teachers within these schools. This report 
focuses on the distinguishing characteristics of teachers, principals, and 
changwad (provincial) education officers who become aware of and adopt educa- 
tional innovations relatively early and who perceive such innovations as 



relatively beneficial . 

The major findings are as follows: 

1. ••The earlier in time that t eachers .. become aware of educational inno- 



vations,' the more likely they are to: 
be younger. 

have more formal education. 

have less teaching experience in their present school* 
read more professional journals. 

know the identity of Ministry of Education Officials, 
have a knowledge of other countries* 
be open-minded, 

by favorably oriented to educational change, 

perceive their principal as favorable to educational change, 

perceive themselves as opinion leaders about new educational practices, 

2, The earlier in time teachers adopt educational innovations, the more 

likely**they tp: 

have high exposure to the mass media, 

read more professional journals, 

perceive themselves as good teachers. 

believe that others perceive them to be good teachers, 

feel satisfied with their teaching role, 

believe that their principal gives frequent feedback to them and to 
other teachers. 

have close friends who are also teachers. 

perceive themselves as opinion leaders about new educational practices. 

3. The more beneficial teachers perceive educational innovations to be, 
the more likely they are to: 

have parents with relatively little education, 
be women. 
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have relatively low teaching salaries, 
have high exposure to the mass media, 
read more professional journals, 
be closed-minded. 

perceive themselves as good teachers. 

believe that others perceive them to be good teachers* 

feel satisfied with their teaching role. 

feel secure in their present jobs. 

feel that their principal is psychologically close to them and their 
fellow teachers. 

feel that they communicate with their principal frequently about 
educational matters. 

believe that their principal gives frequent feedback to them and to 
other teachers. 

have close friends who are also teachers. 

perceive themselves as opinion leaders about new educational practices, 
perceive their school faculty as cohesive. 

perceive that their fellow teachers are favorable toward new edu- 
cational practices. 

4. The earlier in time that principals become aware of educational inno- 
vations, the more likely they are to: 

have high salaries as principals 
have more education. 

have knowledge of other countries. 

5. The earlier in time schools adopt educational innovations, the more 
likely their principals are to: 



be men. 
be older. 

have high salaries as principals 

have traveled outside of Thailand* 

have had more years of experience as principals. 

perceive themselves to be good administrators, 

meet frequently with changwad education officers and Department of 
Secondary Education personnel, 
report frequent communication with other principals* 

report frequent meetings with people from Thai colleges or universities, 
report frequent meetings with their teachers to discuss educational 
problems. 

6. The more beneficial principals perceive educational innovations to 
be, the more likely they are to: 

have other income in addition to their government salary, 
be closed-minded. 

perceive themselves as psychologically close to their school faculty. 
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7. The earlier in time that changwad education officers become aware 

of educational innovations, the more likely they are to: 

have more education. 

have traveled outside of Thailand. 

be open-minded. 

be favorably oriented to educational change. 

perceive the Under- Secret ary of State for Education as unfavorable 
to new educational practices. 

have less frequent visits to other changwad education officers to 
discuss educational problems. 

8, The earlier in time that schools in changwads adopt educational inno 



vations, the more likely their changwad education officers are to: 

have high salaries as changwad. education officers 

have more education. 

have traveled outside of Thailand. 

have had more years of experience as changwad education officers, 
perceive school principals in their changwad as favorable to new 
educational practices. 

9. The more beneficial changwad education officers perceive educational 
innovations to be, the more likely they are to: 
be older. 

have had more years of experience as secondary school teachers, 
perceive principals and other changwad education officers as favorable 
to new educational practices. 

believe that teachers and principals should participate in school 
de ci s i on-m ak i ng . 

report fewer formal meetings with school principals to discuss 
educational problems. 




DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS: 

EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
IN THAI GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

by 

Everett M. Rogers, Richard E. Joyce, Jeanne Ching-Chen Kuo, Donald J. Leu, 

Nan Lin, Fredric J. Mortimore, Donald F. Schwartz, and F. Floyd Shoemaker* 

Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
Background of the Study 

This report is concerned with analysis of the process by which new educa- 
tional practices (such as school libraries, audio-visual aids, and objective 
testing techniques) are adopted by and diffused through academic government 
secondary schools in Thailand. This research project, initiated in 1964, was 
designed to provide information to (1) Thai Ministry of Education officials, (2) 
foreign educational advisors, (3) the United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and (4) the Michigan State University Advisory Group (a number of professors 
from Michigan State University serving as consultants to the Thai Ministry of 
Education). While much effort has been expended by Thai and American educators 



*Dr, Rogers is Professor, Department of Communication , Michigan State 
University. Mr. Joyce and Miss Kuo are graduate students and research assistants. 
Department of Communication and Institute for International Studies in Education, 
Michigan State University. Dr. Leu is Dean of the College of Education, San 
Jose State College; he was formerly Professor of Education, Michigan State 
University. Dr. Lin is Assistant Professor, Center for Research in Scientific 
Communication and Department of Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University he 
was formerly Instructor, Department of Communication and Institute for Inter- 
national Studies in Education, Michigan State University. Dr. Mortimore is 
Assistant Professor, Institute of International and Area Studies, Western Michigan 
University; he was formerly Instructor, Institute for International Studies 
in Education, Michigan State University. Dr. Schwartz is Associate Professor 
Department of Communication, North Dakota State University; he was formerly 
Instructor, Department of Communication and institute for International Studies 
in Education, Michigan State University. Mr. Shoemaker is Assistant Professor 
Division of Technical Journalism, Colorado State University; he was formerly 
Professor, Department of Communication, Michigan State University. 
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in the 1950's and 1960 's to introduce educational innovations into Thailand * 
and although considerable change in educational methods has occurred, little 
is known about the process by which new ideas spread to Thai teachers and are 
adopted or rejected by them. It is the purpose of the present research project 
to find out. 

Until this study was undertaken, there had been no previous investigation 
of educational diffusion in Thailand or in any other developing country. 

Although about 50 such studies have been completed in the United States , the 
Thai situation is so different from that found in the United States that it is 
doubtful if results obtained in the United States are completely applicable to 
Thailand. There are, however, some 1,400 publications on the diffusion of 
other types of innovations, such as farm practices, medical drugs, family planning 
•methods, industrial techniques, and consumer products. Thus, it was more easily 
possible to develop concepts, frameworks, and methods for studying the diffusion 
of innovations in Thailand, even though the locale is markedly different from 
the United States in its socio- cultural make-up. 

A study of educational diffusion was proposed in 1964 to the Research 
Advisory Committee of the Thailand Educational Planning Project at Michigan 
State University. This group was one part of an educational advisory project 
in Thailand, conducted by the MSU Institute for International Studies in 
Education, and sponsored largely by the U.S. Agency for International Development. 
The Research Advisory Committee approved the proposal for the present Project, 
and agreed to make available some funds for this investigation. 

Further monies were obtained from the Inter-University Research Program 
in Institution-Building, headquartered at the University of Pittsburgh. This 
consortium, financed by the Ford Foundation and the U.S. Agency for International 
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Development, is concerned with studying the process of institution-building 
in developing countries.* 

The consortium grant was received in September, 1965, and a research staff 
was employed to begin the process of research design. It was decided to conduct 
a pilot study in the United States before beginning the main data-gathering 
in Thailand. This preliminary investigation was carried out in three innova- 
tive Michigan high schools during the fall of 1965 and winter of 1966. The 
experience gained from the conduct of this pilot study contributed to the Thai 
study in terms of instrument— construction and data— analysis techniques.** 

During 1965 and early 1966, Professor Donald Leu of the Project research 
staff made several trips to Thailand in order to learn more about the educational 
system there, and to make preliminary arrangements for data-gathering. Fred 
Mortimore arrived in Thailand on March 1, 1966, and was engaged in instrument- 
construction, pretesting, data-gathering, and coding for one full year. The 
data were then analyzed by the Project staff at Michigan State University. 

Further details on the research procedures followed in Thailand are presented 
in Chapter III of this report. 

Novel Aspects of the Thai Diffusion Project 

Several aspects of the present investigation are distinctive: 



*Instituti on-building is defined essentially as the process of introducing 
new ideas into an organization. The definition developed by the Inter-University 
Research Program is: "Institution-building is the planning, structuring, and 

guidance of new or reconstituted organizations which (a) incorporate, foster, 
and protect normative relationship and action patterns, (b) perform functions 
and services which are valued in the environment, and (c) facilitate the assimi- 
lation of new physical and social technologies." .For details, see Inter-University 
Research Program in Institution-Building (1964). 

**The results of this pilot study are reported in Lin and others (1966), 

Lin (1966), and (1966), and Lin (1968). 
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1. It was the first study* 'if education diffusion conducted outside the 
United States.** 

2. The diffusion process was studied utilizing data obtained from three 

hierarchial levels in the educational system of Thailand. Data were gathered 
from: (1) all teachers in a sample of 38 Thai government secondary schools, 

(2) their direct administrative superiors, i.e, the principals in these 38 
schools, and (3) the principals* superiors, the ch angwad* ** ecXcation officers, 

'*no are officials of the Thai Ministry of Education. These data allowed for 
investigation of difxusicr .,4thin the social structure of a government bureau- 
cracy, a setting in which almost no past diffusion research has been conducted,**** 

3. Ten innovations were studied, some of which were adopted by teachers 
and others by individual schools. An example of the former is represented by 
the practice of giving objective classroom tests; an illustration of the latter 
is provision of vocational education in a secondary school. Both individual 



*Several such studies, however, new being conducted, were in large part 
inspired by the present study. Examples are (1) an investigation of educational 
diffusion among 300 teachers in 30 South India schools by Sh aline Bhogle , a 
Ph,D. candidate at Camania University, Hyderabad, India; and (2) a study among 
200 teachers in six pilot schools in Pakistan by Anwar K. Khan (Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Institute for International Studies In Education, Michigan State University)* 

**Perhaps it is particularly appropriate that the present investigation 
was conducted in Thailand, a setting where the introduction of educational changes 
by an English schoolteacher has been made famous by Anna and the King of Siam. 

***Thailand is divided into 71 political subdivisions called changwads or 
provinces • 

**5*«ftA type of communication research which Rogers with Svenning (1968) 
recommend be given a particularly high priority because of its potent ic'd contribu- 
tion to untangling development problems in less developed countries. 
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(teacher) innovation decisions and collective (school system) innovation decisions 
were studied. The latter have seldom received much attention in past diffusion 
studies . 

Sc the present investigation is- unique in the sense that it was conducted 
in a less developed country, it focused on diffusion within a social structure, 
and it analyzed collective as well as individual innovation decisions. 

Objectives 

One objective of the present project is to determine how educational innova- 
tions are diffused to, and adopted (or rejected) in, Thai government secondary 

schools. Specifically, an effort is made: 

1. To determine how decisions about the use of new educational ideas are 
made by a centralized education organization, the Thai Ministry of Education. 

This includes consideration of the origin of educational innovations, their 
sponsorship and evaluation, and eventual recommendation to schools. 

2. To determine the variables related to knowledge of innovations, favorable 
attitudes toward innovations (which we will call "perceived beneficiality" in 
this report), and innovativeness, among teachers, principals, and changwad 
education officers. 

3. To determine how educational innovations spread to teachers through 
the hierarchical structure of the Thai Ministry of Education. 

Organization of the Report 

The remainder of the present chapter is concerned with briefly tracing 
the historical development of public education in Thailand. Then, in Chapter 
II, the organization and administration of Thai education is reviewed, so that 
the reader can better comprehend the cultural and organizational setting in which 
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the inquiry was conducted. Chapter III treats the methodological details of 
how the investigation was designed and carried out. Three chapters then follow 
which contain the main results of our data-analysis: Chapter IV deals with 

the diffusion of innovations among teachers. Chapter V with the communication 
of innovations among school principals, and Chapter VI with the diffusion of 
new ideas among changwad education officers. Chapter VII contains conclusions 
and recommendations for educational change and for future inquiry. 

Pre-Revolution Public Education in Thailand 

Government-sponsored and financed education in Thailand dates from 1871 
when, returning from a state visit to observe governmental administration in 
India, King Chulalongkorn ordered establishment of the Palace School (or Royal 
Command School), which was to educate sons of princes and nobles. From among 
the ranks of students completing such instruction. King Chulalongkorn planned 
to select future government officials. 

Prior to the establishment of this first Palace School, all organized 
education, extending from the earliest recorded history of Thailand, had been 
provided by Buddhist monks who served as teachers in schools maintained by 
monasteries and wats (temples>. Buddhist law and tradition prescribes that 
all males professing faith in the Lord Buddha spend, at early puberty (eight 
or nine years of age) and again during later adolescence (18 or 19 years of 
age), at least three months in a monastery or wat as a bhikku (mendicant),* 
Having fulfilled his obligations as a bhikku, a young male is considered to 

*The initial term served as a bhikku might best be equated by Westerners 
with first communion; attainment of full, or adult ordination has traditionally 
represented for Buddhists the single most import rite d» passage in the ethical 
and religious socialization of young men. “ 
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be qualified to perform the roles of citizen and Buddhist; those males who 
have not fulfilled their bhikku obligations are considered by society as raw, 
green, or incomplete men. 

Prior to the establishment of secular schools, mendicants were taught the 
rudiments of reading and writing the national language (Thai) and were also 
expected to gain some knowledge of Pali, the language spoken by Buddha. A 
thorough understanding of Buddhist scriptures, together with comprehension 
of Buddhist metaphysics and sympathy for ecclesiastical discipline, -was al30 
to result from such study. 

Undoubtedly because education had traditionally been associated in the 
public mind with Buddhism and the highly respected religious hierarchy, King 
Chulalongkorn chose to establish the first public schools in monasteries or 
wats . The first was opened in Bangkok at Wat Maharaba, and by 1886 35 state- 
supported monastery schools had been opened; 21 of this number were in Bangkok.* 

In 1867 the Department of Education was established by royal decree with 
Prince Damrong, King Chulalongkorn f s brilliant half-brother, as Director- 
General. The newly-formed Department of Education was assigned responsibility 
for cultural and religious affairs as well as for education. In formulating 
plans for the subsequent development of public 2 ducation, Prince Damrong 
turned for advice and collaboration to the (Buddhist) Supreme Patriarch of 
Thailand. A pattern of formal cooperation between religious and secular leaders 
in the field of education was thus established at an early date, and has persisted 
since. 



*Figures published in 1952 indicate that as recently as 1949, 54 percent 
(10,827) of the 20,050 government schools then operating were located in wats . 
See Havanadana and Vonucsayan (1952, p. 18). 




While the Department of Education encountered no insurmountable problems 
in establishing schools in Bangkok, it lacked the administrative machinery to 
do so in rural areas. As a result, an agreement was formalized in 1898 under 
which the Ministry of Interior was to supervise government-supported public 
education outside of Bangkok. The Minister of Interior delegated the task 
of opening rural schools to local officials who, in turn, were to organize 
education committees within each tanibol (a geographic region comprising several 
villages). Local Buddhist abbots were recruited by Ministry of Interior 
officials at the provincial level to organize and supervise instruction within 
the tanibol schools; teaching duties were performed by monks because they 
represented, in most rural localities, the only individuals possessing both 
literacy and teaching experience. 

The initial comprehensive plan for educational development was also formu- 
lated in 1898. This first National Scheme of Education* specified curricular 
content and established grade levels within the public education system. Specific 
reference was also made in the scheme for providing educational opportunities 
to Thai women. 

Under the Act of Ecclesiastical Administration promulgated in 1902, Buddhist 
abbots who supervised state— financed schools were required by the Ministry of 
Education to submit periodic progress reports. From this initial requirement 
has grown a very comprehensive reporting system in Thai education. 

By 1907 the government education system was cast in a 3-3-5 mold with 
the following divisions: (1) a three-year Lower Primary Course taught in the 

vernacular, stressing reading and writing skills, completion of which was 

*The National Scheme of Education was revised in 1909, 1913, 1933, 1936, 

1951, and 1960. 
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considered necessary for all boys; (2) two three-year Upper Primary Courses 
which differed only in that one provided elementary English language instruction 
for the benefit of those few boys who could enter secondary schools in which 
English was the language of instruction; (3) three five-year Secondary Courses: 
one designed for boys planning to enter the Civil Service, one for boys who 
intended to specialize in technical fields such as engineering or medicine, 
and one (taught largely in English) for boys who intended to continue their 
education at foreign universities. 

By 1910 the system of government-sponsored schools expanded to include 
coeducational institutions at the Lower Primary level* Organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision of these new coeducational schools were shared by 
the Ministries of Education and Interior. The latter was responsible for 
curricular matters, textbooks, examinations, methods of teaching, inspection, 
and distribution of funds, while the former handled budgeting, enrollment of 
pupils, and teacher training. When coeducational secondary schools were later 
added to this network, the Ministry of Interior retained control over certain 
aspects of primary education (lower and upper), but the Ministry of Education 
assumed sole and exclusive responsibility for coeducational secondary education. 

In 1910 the Ministry of Education first assigned school inspectors to 
changwads to insure that schools were administered according to government 
policy.* At that time the Ministry of Education had not yet established the 
position of changwad education officer, and the school inspectors reported to 
the changwad governor. Later, school inspectors were required to report to 
either the Ministry of Education if assigned to inspect coeducational secondary 

*A Department of School Inspection was organized within the Ministry of 
Education in 1906. 
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schools, or to the Ministry of Interior if assigned to inspect sex-segregated 
secondary schools. 

The present structure of Thailand* s public school system was largely com- 
pleted by the time of King Chulalongkorn * s death in 1910. A network of secondary 
vocational schools was begun in 1913 and three years later Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity, Thailand’s first university, was opened. A law making school attendance 
compulsory between seven and fourteen years of age was enacted in 1921, but 
because of shortages in funds, teachers, and buildings, no attempt was made 
to enforce this law until 1935. 

Post- Re volution Public Education in Thailand 

Under the constitutional monarchy, ushered in by a coup d’etat staged by 
Western-educated Thai intellectuals in 1932, relatively few basic changes were 
made in Thailand’s public education system. The Constitution simply specified 
that: 

1. The individual shall enjoy absolute freedom in education providing 
the institutions are not run contrary to the educational laws or 
the public safety. 

2. The aim of education is to train people to become good citizens, 
healthy and strong, and with the capacity of earning their own living. 

3. • It is the duty of the State to promote and foster education. All 

institutions must be under the care of the State. Education is the 
responsibility of the State. Higher institutions of learning shall 
be under their own management. 

4. Primary education in State and municipal schools shall be given free 
of charge. It is the duty of the State to equip the schools suitably. 

One result of the change to a constitutional monarchy and parliamentary 
government was to increase pressure exerted upon civil authorities to extend 
primary educational opportunities into geographic areas not formerly served, 
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Then in 1936 the National Scheme of Education was again revised, adopting 
a 4-3-3-2 plan for public education; government schools today operate within 
this framework. A Private School Act, adopted in 1936, provided financial 
assistance to private schools. 

In part because the National Constitution contained an article specifying 
that the ratio of elected to appointed membership in the National Assembly was 
to be based upon literacy figures for the kingdom, strong pressure 'developed in 
the immediate post- revolutionary period for the further extension of elementary 
education to rural areas and for provision of educational opportunities for 
adult illiterates. As a result, the Ministry of Education, during the period 
of 1937-1947, expended much of its efforts in meeting these two challenges. 

Adequate preparation of teachers in numbers sufficient to staff the growing 
educational system has, in the modern era, represented one of Thailand* s most 
crucial problems. A UNESCO mission in Thailand in 1949 reported that seven 
out of every eight elementary teachers in the country lacked adequate preparation 
for teaching. By 1961 71 percent of the elementary teachers in Thailand were 
still listed as "unqualified." In contrast, only 36 percent of those teaching 
in secondary schools were unqualified in 1961. 

In an effort to improve the quality as well as the quantity of teachers, 
the Thai government in recent years has inaugurated several new teacher-training 
programs. To encourage those already in the profession to improve their skills, 
in-service training programs have been expanded and improved. By attending 
short courses at teacher- training institutions or universities, and by passing 
an examination held annually in either provincial centers or in. Bangkok, teachers 
at both the elementary and secondary levels may now more easily achieve minimum 
qualification standards . 
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Since 1948 the Ministry of Education has offered in-service teacher-training 
short courses. These programs are organized and administered by regional 
education officers rather than established teacher-training institutions, colleges, 
or universities, and they are generally more specialized in nature than those 
programs offered by college# or universities. 

Correspondence study has also been encouraged, and teachers may now up-grade 
existing skills through this means. Conferences and workshops held during 
holiday periods have also grown in popularity, and are now convened by changwad 
education officers, regional education officers, departments within the Ministry 
of Education, teacher-training institutions, and Khuru Sapha (the national 
teacher organization). 

Western Impact on Public Education in Thailand 

When one contrasts state-supported education with wat or monastery-provided 
education (the latter is Thailand’s only n indigenous” educational tradition), 
one must conclude that Western influences upon government-provided education 
have been very significant. Historically, direct and indirect Western influence 
even predates establishment of government- financed secular education. In 1662, 
Monsignor de la Mott Lambert founded the first school in Thailand administered 
by a foreigner. By 1676, 100 pupils were in attendance at a Catholic seminary 
at Ayudhya. Upon the death of King Narai in 3.688, however, widespread suspicion 
of European intentions resulted in the expulsion of Christian missionaries, 
thus temporarily ending more than two decades of Western influence on Thai 
education. 

It was not until after the ascension of King Mongkut to the throne in 
1851 that Westerners were again welcomed to Thailand in significant numbers. 

Mongkut saw that China had failed to maintain her isolation against European 
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pressure, and felt that Thailand must come to terms with the external forces 
threatening her and begin to accommodate herself to the new world. The first 
Presbyterian mission school was opened in 1852; others were established soon 
thereafter. French Catholic missionaries opened schools in Bangkok and Chanta- 
buri Province in 1854. These and other mission schools were the nucleus of 
a private school system that by 1948 included more than 1,500 separate institu- 
tions enrolling 121,000 students. 

King Chulalongkorn, son and successor to King Mongkut, was tutored by 
Western teachers from the age of ten. He made a determined effort to reform 
and reorganize the Thai national way of life along Western lines. He continued 
his father* s policy of hiring large numbers of Westerners to advise government 
departments • 

Soon after becoming Director-General of the Department (later Ministry) of 
Education in 1887, Prince Damrong appointed Sir Robert Morant, an Englishman, 
to the dual posts of Inspector of Government Schools and Advisor to the Director- 
General. Morant was succeeded in the post of Advisor to the Director-General 
by a series of British citizens. 

Under King Vajiravudh*s reign, vocational education was introduced into 
government- supported schools. He was also responsible for introducing the Boy 
Scout movement and Junior Red Cross into Thailand. Chulalongkorn University, 
modeled upon Western institutions of higher learning, was opened at this time. 
Other Western influences were and are reflected in curriculum reform, higher 
education, adult education, pre-school education, physical education and school 
health services , foreign study, teacher training, educational administration, 
and school finance. 
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Following World War IX, Thailand began to look increasingly to the United 
States, rather than Europe, for educational assistance. American influence 
is most immediately apparent today in the fields of teacher training, educational 
planning, comprehensive secondary education, electronic data-processing , 
vocational education, and higher education. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF EDUCATION IN THAILAND 

Governments maintain and administer publicly-supported schools partly in 
order to transmit, intergenerationally, those accepted patterns of thought 
and behavior considered essential by society. These state-provided institutions 
thus reflect in many subtle and generally unrecognized ways the extent to which 
a sponsoring society, at any given point in time, is either wedded to tradition 
or receptive to change. But receptivity or non-receptivity to change in patterns 
of thought and behavior is always and everywhere a matter of degree, for few 
cultures remain static over an extended period of time. 

Contemporary educational practice, organization, and administration in 
Thailand reflect unmistakably the considerable impact which Western thought has 
exerted upon traditional wat-centered education. But Western importations to 
Thailand, both ideological and technological, have passed upon arrival at their 
port of disembarkation through an informal cultural customs. Thus those elements 
of Western educational theory and practice unsuited to the Thai cultural milieu 
simply do not find their way into the system. They are dropped at dockside, 
or soon thereafter. 

Several studies have appeared recently which deal specifically with normative 
behavior within the Thai bureaucratic subculture, the social setting within 
which this research project was conducted. But this bureaucratic subculture - 
and hence the educational system - is firmly imbedded in and profoundly influenced 
by a more comprehensive social matrix; so our attention is first directed to 
an elucidation of several basic Thai cultural norms, some understanding of 
which is considered essential to appreciation of the bureaucratic and, by exten- 
sion, the educational subcultures and their receptivity to externally-generated 
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The Thai Cultural Setting 

According to Wilson (1962, pp. 73-84), the Thai world-view perceives the 
universe in terms of a moral continuum. All elements of the cosmos are related 
to one another in terms of power, which, in turn, is determined by Virtue and 
moral value. One’s social position is determined by the degree to which one is 
subject to the will and power of others or, conversely, by the extent to which 
others are subject to the will and power of oneself. By logical extention, a 
’’just unity" can be said to exist between virtue and power; those with power 
are good and therefore deserve power. Power, by definition, justifies itself, 
for it is the manifestation of, or reward for, goodness. 

Pursued further, "moral goodness" is perceived by the Thai as resulting in 
good fortune, the latter a sign and proof of the former. Manifestations of 
good fortune include high social position and wealth, fame, high rank in the 
government, happiness, praise or high reputation. Merit, which is considered 
by Thai Buddhists as the accumulated results of good deeds in many lives (and 
thus is a state at least partly beyond control), determines moral goodness. 

Wilson (1962, p. 46) also characterizes the Thai as "determinedly autonomous" 
and states that the Thai "...carries the burden of social responsibility lightly. 
Within a structure of social obligations and rights, he is able to move and 
respond to his personal and individual inclinations without suffering a mortal 
social wound." In a similar vein, Embree (1950) states that "the first charac- 
teristic of Thai culture apparent to an observer from the West, or from Japan 
or Vietnam, is the individualistic behavior of the people. The longer one 
resides in Thailand, the more one is struck by an almost determined lack of 
regularity, discipline and regimentation. In contrast to Japan, Thailand lacks 
neatness and discipline; in contrast to Americans, the Thai lack respect for 
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administrative regularity and have no industrial time sense.” 

Wilson (1962, p. 46) attributes this characteristic avoidance of personal 
regimentation to the influence exerted by Theravada (Hinayana) Buddhism and 
"the very substantial luxury of resources in which Thai society has developed." 
Theravada Buddhism, Wilson maintains, "...has as its central tenet salvation 
through individual accumulation of merit." Accumulating merit and making progress 
along the eightfold path of enlightenment are viewed as lonely and individual 
tasks in which, generally speaking, one may not look to others for assistance. 
Tolerance of individuality and unwillingness to suffer regimentation is, of course, 
reflected in the social structure. Status, whether ascribed or achieved, is 
seen as a personal attribute. "A man’s social position is a consequence of his 
merit, in either the Buddhist or civil service sense of the word. As merit of 
men is capable of delicate graduation, so is social status." (Wilson, 1962, 
pp. 51-62). 

As is more or less true in other Southeast Asian lands where Buddhist 
philosophy predominates, adherence to a common store of beliefs serves to promote 
cultural unity among people divided by socio-economic interests. In Thailand, 
as Wilson (1962, pp. 81-82) points out. Buddhism "...binds the highest and 
lowest in what is seen as a just and natural scale of status and right. . . . 

It reinforces the social virtues upon which society rests. It encourages a 
love of enjoyment, coolness in the face of trouble, and indifference to disaPP°i n ^*“ 
ment, which make life easier and suffering bearable. These concepts, all of 
which are a part of Thai social and religious attitudes. . .are vital in the nation 
as a whole and serve to unify the classes in outlook." 

Partly because of the pervasive influence of this Buddhist world-view, the 
Thai have not .become prisoners of that compulsive achievement orientation which 
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charactizes many Western societies. Love of enjoyment and coolness in the face 
of trouble are manifest in a preference for unhurried or carefully considered 
change. While the Thai shares with his Western counterpart a desire for socio- 
economic progress, he marches to the cadence of a different drummer. He does 
not display an overweening urgency to immediately solve problems which have 
remained unresolved for centuries, and he frequently views as rather immature 
and unworldly the frantic activity which accompanies even minor progress in 
the West. The Thai wishes to improve upon and elaborate a way of life which 
he believes to be intrinsically rewarding and suited to his cultural inheritance. 

Attitudes toward magic and the pseudo-sciences of astrology, palmistry, 
and numerology also provide interesting clues to the Thai We It ans hammer . 

Magical practices center around the general principle that manipulation of some 
formula - material, verbal, or ceremonial - will achieve a desired effect. 

Thais at all social levels reportedly consult astrologers or numerologists 
before making important personal decisions . Contrary to beliefs associated 
with spirit propitiation, astrology, palmistry, and numerology are perceived 
as means of coordinating one's activities with inevitable events. 

It is difficult to understand the Thai world-view, and hence their adapta- 
tion to Western ideology and technology, without reference to yet another pervasive 
attitude, expressed by the term sanuk , a feeling that life should be enjoyed. 

Wilson (1962, p. 84) commentes that "the Thai are renowned as a light-hearted 
people, and this reputation is not undeserved. They appear to believe that 
all activities should be enjoyable. . .not only games and recreation. . .but politics 
religion, and work. . .Temple fairs, elections, travel, and coups d'etat should 
be enjoyable. This seeking of enjoyment in all things is fundamental in * 
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Thai behavior and for the Thai it may be said that what cannot be enjoyed is 
thereby deprecated.” 



Bureaucratic Subcultural Norms 

Translating basic cultural values into terms descriptive of Thai organ- 
izational behavior, Siffin (1966, pp. 159-160) notes that efficiency, productivity, 
and rationality are not dominant value- orientations: "...The authority which 

gives order and impetus to bureaucratic action is not primarily the legal- 
rational authority of the Weberian model....” The Thai bureaucracy reflects 
the values of the larger cultural environment; the rational tenets of Western 
bureaucracy are an import basically foreign to Thai methods of social organization 
and civil administration. Hence, Thai bureaucratic subculture represents a 
somewhat unique amalgam of basic Thai values and Western administrative forms. 
Siffin (1966, pp. 161-163) enumerates the following dominant value-orientations 
of Thai bureaucrats: 

1. Hierarchial status, which is inherently valued within the bureaucracy 
and its setting. The bureaucratic system is to a considerable degree 
organized and operated to give meaning and support to status. 

2. Personalism, or the reliance upon personal relationships and personal 
concerns as primary bases for behavior within the system. 

3. Security, or the desire to preserve one's membership in the system, is 
also a basic value ... .This significance of security as a value lies 
partly in the fact that the bureaucracy is a way of life and a source 
of status, and that there are few, if any, attractive alternatives 

to the bureaucracy within the larger society. 

4. Finally, innovation is not highly valued. Generally, innovation is 
linked with a purposive orientation, a problem-solving posture, and a 
concern with administrative rationality. .. .In a bureaucratic system 
which tends to be valued for itself rather than as a productive, respon- 
sive instrumentality, innovation is not highly relevant, and may be 
regarded as undesirably disruptive. 
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The bureaucratic subculture, Siffin states, perceives uninhibited innova- 
tiveness as dysfunctional and threatening to more deeply held values. The 
likelihood of adoption of a new idea appears to rest upon several identifiable 
factors, chief among these being compatibility of the idea with subcultural 
values and the sponsorship of the innovation. 

Nairn (1966) analyzed in detail the failure of two United Nations* educational 
projects in Thailand to attain their goals; these projects were the Cha-Choengsao 
Educational Pilot Project and the Thailand UNESCO Fundamental Education Center 
(TUFEC). Nairn (1966, p. 97) underlines the importance of sponsorship to 
success of an innovation. 

...the decision-making group in Thailand is small and easily 
definable, and has sufficient autonomy to act with great freedom., », 

Although little of moment can be done in Thailand without the 
approval of this group, obtaining their sanction gives one great 
freedom. Therefore, to gain government support, one must be 
able to reach this circle. 

In reference to failure of the fundamental education project, Nairn (1966, p. 

109) notes that... 

...the TUFEC operation was assigned to the Ministry of Education. 

The consequence of this basic decision was that United Nations 
officials, regardless of level, simply did not have the ear of 
those who mattered. At best the chief of mission might have 
reasonable access to an undersecretary. As has been noted 
earlier..., this was not where power was located in the Thai 
hierarchy. 

Nairn (1966, p. 66) illustrates the relationship between innovation adoption 
and compatibility with cultural values. 

The pilot project failed... not because the machines supplied 
by USOM and Shell were too complicated, or because Thai youth 
was ineducable in these fields, but because the project did not 
assess the specifics of the local. . .cultural situation. UNESCO 
believed that there was a universal hunger for education, whereas 
something to the contrary may have been true. At best, there 
may have been a very specific hunger for certain types of education 
where rewards were clear and where one was not called upon to trans- 
gress too many cultural boundaries. The Pilot Project did not make 
prior evaluations of these matters. 
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Organization and Administration of the Ministry of Education 

Administrative relationships within the Ministry of Education a r : diagrammed 

in Figure 2-1. This officially-prepared org/jnization chart shows the Ministry 
composed of two offices and eight departments. The Minister of Education is a 
political appointee and sits on the Cabinet, where he represents the interests 
of education and educators in decisions involving national policy. His official 
relationship to the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet is that of 
an educational advisor, and he is held responsible for execution of directives 
issued by the Cabinet which affect education. 

The Minister* s Secretary and the latter* s staff are responsible for assisting 
the Minister in performance of his duties - many of which are ceremonial, social, 
cultural, and/or representational. Responsibility for coordination of program 
execution with other government agencies may be assigned by the Minister to his 
Secretary, as may duties connected with preparing speeches, answering corres- 
pondence , and writing reports. 

Khuru Sapha, the teachers* professional organization, was created by law 
in 1945, and all government school teachers are required to become members by 
paying, in addition to frequent special assessments, annual dues of 20 baht 
(U.S. $1.00) each. This government- sponsored professional organization is 
officially designated: (1) to advise the Minister on methods of improving 

teacher welfare, (2) to consult with Ministry officials in development of elemen- 
tary and secondary school curricula, and (3) to organize pre-service and in-service 
teacher-training programs. The Executive Board of Khuru Sapha - of which the 
Minister is Chairman, and the Under-Secretary of State for Education is Vice- 
Chairman, with all Directors-General holding membership - approves the appointment, 
promotion, transfer, and termination of its members. It is also charged with 
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raising the* academic standards of teachers. Khuru Sapha. also publishes three 
monthly professional journals. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Education is responsible for overall manage- 
ment of the national education establishment ; he is the highest-ranking professional 
civil servant in the Ministry of Education. Whereas the Minister of Education 
is a political appointee and his duties are largely representational in nature, 
the Under- Secret ary of State for Education is responsible for planning, organizing, 
directing, staffing, and controlling the activities of the Ministry. The office 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Education is composed cf six divisions: 

1. Central Division 

2. Finance Division 

3. External Relations Division. 

4. Educational Information Division. 

5. Cultural Division. 

6. Educational Planning Division. 

These divisions, together with two Assistant Under- Secretaries of State for 
Education and their staffs, comprise the secretariat of the Ministry, 

Responsibility for operational management of educational and educational 
service functions rests with eight departments within the Ministry: 

1. Department of Secondary Education. 

2. Department of Vocational Education. 

3. Department of Educational Techniques. 

4. Department of Teacher Education. 

5. Department of Physical Education 

6. Department of Religious Affairs. 

7. Department of Elementary and Adult Education. 

8. Department of Fine Arts. 
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Collectively, these departments are charged with meeting professional needs 
of regional, provincial, district, and local educators. Specialized staffs 
within these eight departments provide educational leadership, business management, 
technical and other services to subordinate levels. Each department is under 
the supervision of a Director-General who is assisted in his administrative 
tasks by a Deputy Director-General, Secretary, and chiefs of specialized divisions. 
Divisions, which vary in number from department to department depending upon 
the functions assigned and/or performed, are in turn subdivided into sections, 
each directed by a section head. 

The Department of Secondary Education supervises all government secondary 
general or academic schools within the kingdom, and administers certain regulations 
dealing with the operation of private secondary schools (which enroll approximately 
half of all Thai secondary school students). Budget preparation, contractual 
arrangements for the construction of schools, provision of supplies, legal 
matters, collection of statistical information, maintenance of official records, 
supervision of curriculum, and methods of instruction are assigned to this department. 

Within the Department of Secondary Education there are six main divisions: 

1. Office of the Secretary. 

2. Supervisory Unit. 

3. Division of Educational Evaluation and Examinations. 

4. Division of School Finance. 

5. Division of Private Schools. 

6. Division of Government Schools. 

Secondary education is divided, administratively, into two streams: the 

general or academic stream is the responsibility of the Department of Secondary 
Education, while schools teaching vocational subjects are supervised by the 
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Department of Vocational Education. This picture is complicated by the fact 
that some academic or general schools administered by the Department of Secondary 
Education offer vocational or pre-vocational instruction, while all schools 
administered by the Department of Vocational Education provide instruction in 
academic as well as vocational subjects. 

The Department of Vocational Education is charged with developing several 
vocational curricula, promoting acceptance by Thai youth of vocational education, 
and preparing students for citizenship roles. Training programs have been 
devised which range in subject matter from farming to skilled crafts. 

Technical assistance to the various departments in development of teaching 
aids, textbooks, and curricula is provided by the Department of Educational 
Techniques. It has the additional responsibility of stimulating use of audio- 
visual aids and encouraging the teaching of science. Lists of books approved 
for use in government and private secondary schools are also prepared by this 
department. Ministry allocations to local schools do not provide for purchase 
of audio-visual aids; equipment of this kind is purchased with funds secured by 
the schools themselves. The Department of Educational Techniques neither produces 
nor stocks films, film strips, slides, tapes or records; these items, when 
utilized for instructional purposes, are obtained mainly by individual schools 
either from foreign businesses with offices in Thailand or from foreign government 
information agencies. 

The Department of Teacher Training is responsible for (1) training prospective 
teachers in particular aspects of the secondary curriculum, (2) organizing and 
supervising in-service training programs for teachers, and(3) the preparation 
and administration of qualifying examinations for those teachers who wish to 
upgrade their academic and professional qualifications. 
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Among the tasks assigned to the Department of Physical Education are (1) 
providing instruction leading to personal safety and physical fitness, (2) 
providing for the teaching of health standards and the physiology of the human 
body, and (3) training teachers of physical education. This department is also 
responsible for the Boy Scout movement and the Junior Red Cross pregram* 

The Department of Religious Affairs does not itself sponsor or supervise 
educational programs. Rather, it is a coordinating and service agency (1) 
supporting and overseeing various religious agencies, (2) managing ecclesiastical 
property, (3) promoting and supporting public ethics and morals, and (4) coordin- 
ating religious activities in Thailand with those in other Buddhist countries. 

While administrative supervision of elementary education was recently 
transferred to the Ministry of Interior, a Department of Elementary and Adult 
Education still exists within the Ministry of Education. Before transfer of 
this responsibility to Interior, in 1966, this department was by far the largest 
in the Ministry. While the Ministry’s relationship to elementary education was 
drastically altered by the transfer* it retains responsibility for (1) improve- 
ment of instruction (via supervision), (2) preparation of curricular materials 
and syllabi, (3) establishment of educational standards, (4) selection of school 

sites, (5) in-service training of elementary school personnel, and ( 6 ) educational 
planning* 

The Department of Fine Arts is responsible for preserving, reviewing and 
disseminating information about Thai art, history, literature, customs, archi- 
tecture, and artistic works associated with Buddhism, This department also manages 
the National Library, the National Museum, the School of Fine Arts and 
the School of Dramatic Arts. 

Ministry supervision of schools is effected through a network of 12 educational 
regions and 71 provincial (changwad) education offices. Regional education 



officers are nominated by the Under-Secretary of State for Education and report 
to him. Although each regional education officer is responsible for all education 
in an average of six changwads , education officers in provinces under his juris- 
diction have no line relationship with him. The result is that changwad education 
officers - and other Ministry personnel - often operate independently of the 
regional offices. It is assumed by Ministry officials and changwad education 
officers that the main responsibility of the regional education officer is 
administration of in-service training programs conducted for the benefit of 
teachers in his region. 

While changwad education officers theoretically report to the Ministry 
through their regional education officers, this policy has never been followed 

in practice. Regional education officers exert no direct influence over changwad 
education officers. 

In the absence of meaningful educational leadership by regional education 
officers, supervision of all local secondary school personnel in the provinces 
rests with changwad education officers. The functions performed by changwad 
education officers include budgeting, supply, personnel, and finance. They 
handle administrative details for government elementary, vocational, and secondary 
schools. 

Just as each educational region is subdivided into provinces or changwads, 
so also is each changwad subdivided into an average of eight administrative units 
known as districts or amphurs. Each amphur has an amphur education officer and 
staff, but these officials are restricted to supervision of elementary schools, 
so their functions will not be outlined here. 
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Functioning of the Ministry 

Gazing with an unpracticed eye upon the organizational structure of the 
Ministry as outlined previously, the Western observer is prone to liken it to 
the administration of education in France, Indeed they appear, in many respects, 
very similar in their organization. Each is headed by a cabinet minister who, 
by virtue of access to other national leaders and direct participation in national 
decision-making, is in a position to coordinate educational management with 
economic, political, and social development plans. Responsibility for attainment 
of educational goals established by political leaders is delegated to professional 
educators and senior civil servants, who through decisions made in day-to-day 
administration are in a position to rationally and efficiently pursue long-range 
national goals. Both France and Thailand establish national curricula, central 
control of teacher preparation, systems of frequent and standardized examination 
to control promotion of students 1 rom grade to grade , and separate streams for 
those intent on vocational and academic goals. In both, by virtue of their 
centralized control and clearly delineated lines of communication, authority, 
and responsibility , one would expect to find the diffusion of innovations more 
easily accomplished than in decentralized systems such as those of the United 
States and England. 

Appearance - in the forms of organization charts, statements of national 
goals, and schemes of education - i s deceiving, for the organization and 
administration of education in Thailand may depart widely from published organ- 
ization charts and public statements of policy. While some disparity between 
ideal and practice is found everywhere, in Thailand the form but not the substance 
of legal-rational organization and administration has been adopted. . 
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Organizational Impediments to the Diffusion of Innovation 

An institution may influence the rate at which innovations diffuse, either 
within the organization itself or to the clientele it serves, by the diligence 
with which it pursues policies designed to encourage flexibility of response to a 
changing environment. 

It is facile and perhaps natural for Westerners to assume that the Thai 
Ministry of Education is dedicated solely to improvement in the human condition 
through change. The Western bureaucratic model adopted by King Chulalongkom and 
Prince Damrong in about 1892 has, since that day, been reshaped and redirected by 
Thai civil servants to meet the traditional and more broadly accepted need for 
attainment and legitimation of personal power, personal prestige, and personal 
status. The Thai civil service is seen by those within it as a structure whose 
primary function is the conferring of status, the legitimation of status, and the 
defense of status. While nearly all Thai bureaucrats would hold that benefit to 
the public should result from their efforts, any suggestion that public service 
might constitute^ 6 raison d'etre of a bureaucracy would probably be greeted with 
good-natured tolerance. The Thai bureaucratic polity exists first and foremost 
to serve its own ends, to confer and apportion power, prestige, and status among 
those members of society who are fortunate enough to find positions within it. 

Only in these terms, rather than as an instrument designed specifically or exclusively 
for public improvement through change, can the present organizational and managerial 
policies of the Ministry of Education be comprehended by the foreign observer. 

This is not to say, of course, that change and adaptation do not take place 
within the Ministry. Alterations in structure and/or revision of managerial policy 
are frequently demanded by foreign powers as the price which must be paid for 
financial or technical assistance and recognition. Also, members of Thai governments 
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have long shown an acute awareness of the fact that if they are to maintain their 
national independence from outside interference, they must meet certain minimal 
foreign expectations (Wilson, 1962, pp. 3-9). 

Fortunately for those who would peer behind organization charts to determine 
how the Ministry is actually organized, the Thai government has encouraged research 
by outsiders, and Thai civil servants have been candid in response to questions 
posed by investigators. The present study is but one illustration of this point. 

To proceed from the general to the specific, major long-range decisions about 
education in Thailand are often made in the Thai Cabinet of Ministers rather than 
in the Ministry of Education. As professional educators and most higher ranking 
Ministry of Education officials lack the political power required to influence 
significantly Cabinet decisions affecting education, formation of overall education 
policy becomes the prerogative of powerful Cabinet members. Within the Ministry 
of Education itself, neither the Minister nor the Under-Secretary of State for 
Education have sufficient power to determine educational decisions unilaterally, 
for each department of the Ministry operates more or less autonomously. 

The Ministry of Education had, until 1964, lacked any official machinery 
for coordinating long- or short-range planning. In the absence of clear-cut objectives 
which might require planning for their attainment, this shortcoming had not been 
sorely felt. The marked lack of educational objectives - and planning capacity 
to effectuate such objectives - has served to obscure the fact that, as presently 
constituted, the Ministry is almost totally lacking in machinery to effectively 
coordinate programs cutting across departmental lines. Meetings and conferences 
are endemic, but clear-cut decisions are rare. Political behavior frequently dominates 
such meetings, and decisions when reached tend to reflect friendship or an exchange 
of favors. The Thai humorously refer to this as "whiskey-soda coordination." 
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Finally, and most importantly, such meetings often become a device for dispersing, 
and hence reducing, personal responsibility for decisions. 

Within departments, divisions, and sections, new projects are frequently 
assigned to ad hoc units created specifically to administer them without provision 
for their permanent integration into ongoing and closely-related programs of * 
organization. To cite examples, there exist within the Department of Secondary 
Education a Project Coordinating Unit, a Canadian Loan Project Unit, an Agricultural 
Education Project, and a Comprehensive School Project, None of these ad hoc projects 
or their staffs has official recognition outside of the Department itself, all 
have implications for programs within existing divisions of the Department, and 
none are being coordinated with one another or with ongoing programs. 

As the Department of Educational Techniques is responsible for diffusion of 
three of the innovations chosen for study in the present research project, a closer 
examination of the organization of this unit may help to clarify the organizational 
and administrative obstacles confronting the diffusion of educational innovations 
in Thailand. 

The Department of Educational Techniques is the center for developing techniques 
of instruction in the Ministry, It has responsibility for conducting certain types 
of educational research, for organizing syllabi, for producing and standardizing 
textbooks* for authorizing textbooks to be used in schools, and for producing 
educational equipment and learning aids for schools. 

Both the Educational Aids Division and the Educational Materials Center 
within the Department of Educational Techniques acknowledge responsibility for 
diffusion of the books, materials, curricula, and syllabi produced by them, but 
no official recognition of this role is to be found. The organization chart of 
the Department makes no provision for a unit with such responsibility. 
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Interdepartmental committee meetings, publications and personal communication with 
supervisors, changwad education officers, principals, and teachers are the only channels 
of communication available to disseminate knowledge of the new materials available. 
Discussions with Ministry personnel in the provinces disclose that many, if not 
most, are unaware of materials (other than textbooks and syllabi) available from 
the Department. 

’** s 

The Department lacks a formal means of evaluating the effectiveness of syllabi 
and texts it produces and distributes. It also is without means of trying out its 
products on an experimental basis and subjecting them to objective analysis before 
official recognition is conferred on these new materials. 

The impediments to decision-making and the diffusion of innovations created by 
the organizational and managerial practices in the Ministry are formidable. An 
absence of explicit educational objectives renders it nearly impossible for Ministry 
personnel to engage in meaningful long-range planning. Much as planning assumes 
objectives, so coordination assumes planning. 

The diffusion of innovations in a milieu such as that described suggests that 
the visibility of adoption or non-adoption of an innovation may greatly affect its 
rate of adoption. If the ’’powers'* push adoption of school libraries or encourage 
formation of Boy Scout troops, failure of schools to adopt these innovations is 
easily determined by visual inspection. Non-adoption of the discussion method of 
instruction or assignment of reading in library books, on the other hand, is more 
difficult to detect. 

To summarize the organizational and managerial impediments to the diffusion 
of innovations found within the Ministry of Education: 

1. Educational decisions are often made by the Cabinet, with the result that 
the views of the Minister of Education and of other professional educators within 
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the Ministry do not always govern decisions affecting, the future development of 
education in Thailand. Decisions such as that to transfer responsibility for 
elementary education from tha Ministry of Education to the Ministry of Interior 
have been made by the Cabinet on the basis of political calculations, rather than 
on the basis of rationalizing the goals of education, 

2. Managerial and organizational policies for administration and evaluation 
of education in the provinces are often weak and ineffectual. By circumventing 
regional education officers, the Ministry Secretariat violates the logic of a 
direct and narrow span of control. Seventy-one changwad education officers 
theoretically report directly to the Under-Secretary of State for Education; in 
reality, these officials find ample room for autonomy of operation and freedom 
from supervision of secondary education within their changwad. Some changwads 
have no secondary education supervisors assigned to their staffs, and thus a 
communication link for the diffusion of educational innovations from the Ministry 
offices in Bangkok to the provinces is cut. Secondary education supervisors 
assigned to the staffs of regional education officers might theoretically fill this 
diffusion gap, were it not for the fact that they are administratively isolated, 
and their number is too small to accomplish the task. 

3. Ministry executives are unable to monitor the extent to which operating 
units do or do not comply with their directives. For example, a changwad education 
officer who is requested by his superior to improve library facilities in his province 
is unlikely to report non compliance. In the absence of evaluation, he can report 
compliance when such is not the case. Ministry officials in Bangkok contend that 
regional and changwad education officers have established audio-visual centers 

from which schools may borrow moving picture projectors, slide projectors, tapes, 
films, film strips, and slides. But personal inspection by the Project research 
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staff of many such offices indicated not one audio-visual lending service. Secondary 
school principals , especially those whose sc’. doIs are located at some distance from 
the changwad office, enjoy as much independence from supervision as do the changwad 
education officers themselves. While many changwad officers attempt to visit each 
school under their supervision at least once every two years, others do not even 
exert this minimum effort. As a result of the unwillingness or inability of changwad 
education officers to diffuse information about innovations or to assess the extent 
of their use, this important communication and feedback link between Bangkok and 
local schools carries few innovation messages .* 

4. Certain personnel policies are dysfunctional. One hears it said of Thai 
bureaucratic behavior that the civil service contains provision for reward but not 
for punishment. The fate which confronts an incompetent or ineffectual government 
employee is transfer to another, supposedly less crucial, post. Operating in 
conformance with the rules of a bureaucratic polity, ineffectual teachers, school 
principals, supervisors, changwad education officers, and other Ministry employees 
are allowed to serve in the bureaucracy until retirement and/or qualification for 
pension. Conversely, talented teachers, principals, and provincial and regional 
personnel generally find it possible to obtain transfers which take them to larger 
population centers, eventually ending up with a Ministry post in Bangkok. The 
effect of this movement by talented personnel away from the villages and toward 
the capital is to leave the education of children in the hands of those least qualified 

*In a mimeographed report issued recently by the United States Operations 
Mission, Thailand (no date), it was reported that 24 elementary education supervisors 
in the three changwads of Ubon, Sakon Nakhon, and Nakhon Phanom each have an average 
of 100 schools and 336 teachers to supervise. To accomplish this supervisory task 
they are allotted the sum of 10 baht (U.S. $0.50) per school year. Comparable 
figures for support of secondary school supervision are not, unfortunately, contained 
in this report. 
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to perform this important task. Meanwhile, those who might improve the quality of 
education in Thailand* s classrooms are attracted to higher status but functionally 
sterile positions in Bangkok. Were Ministry, regional, or changwad offices organ- 
izationally structured to utilize more fully the talents of these more qualified 
personnel, a net gain for education could be expected as the result of such movement 
but new arrivals from the provinces to central administrative positions soon learn 
that conformance to traditions, rather than the innovativeness which may have helped 
them gain their new position, is the road to survival and further promotion. 

Communication and Feedback Channels 

Within the Ministry of Education, as in any large bureaucratic organization, 
formal channels of communication transmit only a small proportion of the total 
communication load. 

Records maintained by offices at every level in the hierarchy carry perhaps 
the heaviest share of official information. While much useful information is 
transmitted via this channel, much of the record-keeping represents only an 
attempt by subordinates to record compliance with directives from above, in case 
questions may later be raised. 

j 

Personal inspections are used in many bureaucratic organizations as a means 
for higher-ranking officials to seek feedback information. Thai civil servants 
often carry out such inspections, but more often to transmit than to receive intelli 
gence. Such government officials in the field tend to talk rather than to listen,. 

As a general consequence, the Thai Ministry of Education tends to suffer from an 
insufficiency of feedback messages, especially those dealing with negative feedback. 

A communication channel, perhaps unique for the sheer volume and diversity 
of information (and misinformation) it carries, is the ubiquitous grapevine. This 
far-flung network is very likely a model of its kind in the world, reaching from 
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Ban gk ok to the remotest village and abetted by the fact that Thais appear to be 
both keen observers and inveterate gossips* Within the Ministry, changwad education 
officers must come to Bangkok monthly for the purpose of picking up the pay of 
school principals and teachers. This provides an ideal opportunity ror the collection 
of information in the national capital for transmission to the province. The 
communication efforts of these officials are bountifully supplemented by those of 
traveling supervisors and other personnel from the central office. As each school 
principal must journey monthly to the provincial capitol to receive his pay and 
that of his teachers, he serves to further diffuse information gathered in Bangkok 
by the changwad education officer. There is thus a two-step flow of rumors and 
information. 

Ministry-planned and sponsored visitation by school principals and teachers 
to model or pilot schools to observe innovations is reportedly being used on a 
limited scale. The United Nations Pilot Project at Cha-Choengsao was the first 
large-scale Ministry use of this communication channel. Large numbers of changwad 
and amphur education officers, school principals, and teachers were brought by 
train and bus from all parts of the kingdom to view the Cha-Choengsao experiment. 

Two of the most effective channels of communication for transmission of change 
messages appear to be educational journals and in-service training programs. In 
addition to ten officially recognized journals devoted exclusively to information 
about educational ideas, a number of regional and changwad education officers now 
publish their own journals for distribution to teachers and principals in their 
areas. In-service programs are used increasingly by changwad education officers 
to facilitate the transmission of messages from Bangkok to teachers and principals 
under their jurisdiction. 
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Information flow from lower echelons of the Ministry to decision-making 
centers consists of reports, records, and personal observations. Generally speaking, 
the Ministry appears to lack a mechanism for digesting and using the feedback 
data contained in the mountains of records and reports which it regularly receives 
from lower echelons. 

In the nearly total absence of officially-sanctioned means for expressing 
their frustrations and airing their problems, educational personnel in large numbers 
resort to the accusatory, anonymous letter. Such messages reportedly emanate in 
impressive numbers from every level in the bureaucracy. They are most frequently 
addressed to those occupying positions of high status in the Ministry - up to 
and including the Minister. Such letters undoubtedly provide these officials 
with considerable information about conditions in the field, and may constitute 
a channel of greater functional utility than the officially kept and duly submitted 
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Chapter III 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND DATA-COLLECTION 
Research Design 

It was determined in the early stages of research planning that the present 
study would consist of a correlational analysis of survey data, rather than follow 
an experimental approach. This choice necessitated that data be gathered from a 
large sample of respondents who would be selected to represent the larger population 
from which they were drawn. Self-administered, pre-coded questionnaires were 
employed to obtain these data; personal interviewing was not used because (1) 
the sample size was large, (2) trained Thai interviewers in sufficient numbers 
were not available and could not be trained in the time available, and (3) the cost 
of personal interviews was beyond the amount budgeted for data-collection. 

i 

Three separate questionnaires were developed: one each for the sample teachers, 

the school principals, and the changwad education officers. Additional data from 
Ministry officials was procured by means of personal interviews using a relatively 
unstructured approach. 

The innovations selected for study were selected according to the following 
criteria; 

1. Some innovations studied should reflect system (Ministry) and school 
(principal) adoption decisions, which, once made, would require compliance by 
subordinate units (schools) or individuals (teachers), while other innovation 
decisions would not be of such nature. 

2. Some innovations adopted by subordinate individuals or administrative' 
units should require , as a pre-condition, prior adoption by a superordinate 
individual or agency, while certain other innovations adopted by subordinate 
individuals or administrative units should not require , as a pre-condition , prior 
adoption by a superordinate individual or agency. 
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3. The adoption of certain innovations by the school as a decision unit 
should require , as a pre-condition for individual teacher adoption, expenditure 
of non-appropriated school funds, while adoption of certain other innovations 
by the school as a unit should not require , as a pre-condition of individual 
teacher adoption, the expenditure of non-appropriated school funds. 

4. The adoption of certain innovations by individual teachers should 
require that they learn to manipulate or operate mechanical devices (such as 
audio-visual equipment), while adoption of certain other innovations by individual 
teachers should not require that they learn to manipulate or operate mechanical 
devices • 

5. The adoption of certain innovations by individuals and/or administrative 
units should represent a very marked departure from traditional (pre-World War 

II) educational practice, while adoption or certain other innovations by individuals 
and/or administrative units s', nxd represent only a s 3.ight departure from traditional 
educational practice. 

6c Further, certain educational innovations were to be selected which had 
been known in Thailand for many years (about 10 to 13), while others stiid'ied were 
to have been introduced much more recently . 

With these criteria in mind, c. four-man panel* identified ten educational 
innovations which became the central object of our study. Two, use of secondary 
school libraries as a teaching- learning .resource and coeducational organization of 
government academic secondary schools, were purposefully selected for study in 
greater detail than the remaining eight. The data-gathering instruments 

would have been prohibitively long had all ten innovations been studied in equal 



*The panel consisted of authors Rogers, Leu, Lin, and Mortimore. 
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depth, so it was decided to probe deeply for data about adoption of only two 
of the ten new ideas selected. Table 3-1 lists the ten innovations selected for 
study, classified on the basis of the criteria enumerated previously. Following 
is a description of each of these innovations, together with (1) the approximate 
year of introduction, (2) the reported means by which it was introduced into the 
system (its sponsorship), (3) the channels reportedly employed to diffuse the 
innovation, and (4) some comments on how each innovation was employed in the 
schools visited by the Project research staff. 

Description c£ the Innovations 

1. Class Discussion Method ~f Instruction: This innovation is defined 

as the solicitation by teachers of student participation in the classroom in a 
two-way exchange of information and views on the subject matter being taught, 
with the intent of encouraging and developing among students (1) analytical 
thought, (2) problem-solving ability, and (3) the ability to express themselves 
clearly, concisely, and forcefully. 

Reflecting, in part, continental European influence, the Thai educational 
system traditionally relied almost exclusively upon the lecture as a means of 
instruction. Students are required to keep extensive notes on lectures given 
by teachers, and having committed these to memory, to recite information verbatim 
when called upon. Important rites of passage, such as the Maw Saw 5 (school 
leaving), university entrance, and civil service examinations, are largely tests 
of the individual's rote memory and only infrequently measure his ability to 
reason or apply facts to solution of concrete or hypothetical problems.* 

*0ur interviews with Thai informants disclosed that most teachers and principals 
perceive their chief .responsibility to be the preparation of. students to. pass 
examinations which largely measure the pupil's grasp of "facts." 
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The Educational Innovations Studied in Thailand 



1. System or school management decision 
requiring compliance by individual 
teacher 

2. Adoption by individual teacher requires 
prior adoption by supordinate unit 

or individual 

3. Adoption by individual teacher does not 
require prior adoption by superordinate 
unit 

4. Teacher adoption requires expenditure 
of nonappropriated funds 

5. Teacher adoption does not require expen- 
diture of nonappropriated funds 

6. Teacher adoption requires operation 
of mechanical devices 

7. Teacher adoption does not require 
operation of mechanical devices 

8. Adoption represents very marked depar- 
ture from traditional practice 

9. Adoption represents moderate departure 
from traditional practice 

10. Adoption represents only slight departure 
from traditional practice 

11* Innovation introduced before World 
War II 

12. Innovation introduced after World 
War II but before 1955 

13. Innovation introduced since 1955 
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One explanation for the traditional reliance upon lectures and memorization 
in the classroom is to be found in the shortage of printed textual material. 

Thus, there is often no alternative to the lecture as a means of conveying factual 
curriculum content. More important as an explanation for the use of the lecture 
method is the inadequate preparation of government secondary school teachers, 
over half of whom are unqualified by Ministry standards to teach the courses 
for which they are responsible * Lastly, reliance upon lectures and memorization 
would seem to accord well with the Thai cultural norm which places a high value 
on deference to one*s elders - in this case, deference of pupils to their teachers. 
This value orientation makes it difficult for Thai teachers to accept with 
equanimity a challenge to their views (authority) by pupils during the course 
of classroom discussion. 

Reliable information about the introduction and diffusion of this innovation 
proved extremely difficult to obtain from Ministry of Education officials. Most 
of those interviewed indicated that first use of class discussion dated from 
sometime shortly after World War II. Genesis of the innovation was traced to the 

i 

return of Thai educators from the United States, where those sent following 
World War II first observed class discussion in practice. Two informants felt 
that the establishment of the College of Education at Prasarn Mitr in 1954 - 
patterned on the American model and ushered into existence under terms of a ten-year 
program carried on by U,S„ AID and Indiana University - marked the first exposure 
of Thai teachers in significant numbers to clnas discussion. Both Indiana 
University facul’cy members teaching at Prasarn Mitr and Thai personnel trained 
at Indiana University who later returned to teach at Prasarn Mitr, reportedly 
employed the discussion method extensively in an attempt to demonstrate its 
strengths and procure its acceptance by others. While no one Thai in particular 
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was identified as a champion of this instructional method, informants were unanimous 
in reporting that its use at Prasam Mitr in training future teachers and school 
administrators represents one of the most important means of diffusion. Several 
informants could recall having read articles in Thai educational journals about 
classroom discussion. 

Although 62 percent of our sample teachers in Thailand indicated that they 
employ classroom discussion as an instructional method, its use was only infrequently 
observed while visiting sample schools. The instruction encountered was, for 
the most part, quite formal with little opportunity for student participation 
beyond a kind of "choral response” and individual recitation. Only 13 percent 
of the sample teachers had attended Prasarn Mitr College of Education, where they 
probably participated in classroom discussion themselves. This discrepancy 
between reported use of the discussion method by teachers, on the one hand, and 
our observation of actual classroom behavior on the other, suggests that this 
instructional technique is employed only sparingly, but by a high percentage of 
teachers. 

2. Use of Objective Tests : Objective tests are defined as those which 

employ questions requiring pre-determined forced or multiple-choice responses. 

They largely are used to replace essay- type questions on examinations. The 

purported advantages of objective questions are ability to more widely sample 
the total range of material taught and greater objectivity of scoring. 

This innovation was introduced by UNESCO specialists working with Cha- 
Choengsao Pilot ) -v. • ct schools no earlier than 1950-51. Two Thai educators 
who have been closely associated with objective testing are Dr. Paiboon 
Ratanamangala and Dr. Chawan Paratagul, both of whom received their graduate 
education in the United States. Dr. H. Coulthard Burrow, a UNESCO specialist 
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in English language instruction, was a foreigner influential in diffusing information 
about this innovation. 

Dr. Paiboon, then principal of the experimental boys secondary school at 
Cha-Choengsao, organized a training seminar at Bang Saen College of Education 
in 1954 which was attended by 200 secondary school principals and had as its 
major aim the diffusion of information on objective testing. During the school 
vacation period in 1955, Dr. Paiboon, with the assistance of Dr. Burrow, organized 
another training session for school principals. All 333 principals of government 
secondary schools were invited to this meeting dealing with objective tests, 
which lasted 12 days and was held in Bangkok at Triam Udom Suksa School. The 
papers presented at this conference of school principals were assembled into a 
lengthy report which contained, in addition to an extensive bibliography, 
examples of objective tests developed to measure pupil achievement in Thai language, 
English, mathematics, social studies, and several other subjects. The intent of 
the conference planners was that the principals would return to their respective 
schools and train individual teachers in the use of objective tests. This goal, 
informants felt, was not achieved. Many principals attending the 1955 conference 
made no effort to convene meetings of teachers to explain what had transpired at 
the summer conference. The conference proceedings probably found their way into 
the personal libraries of the principals and, with only a few exceptions, never 
reached the school teachers, 

Mr. Chawan, now a faculty member at Prasarn Mitr College of Education has 
devoted nearly all of his time to the measurement of achievement using objective 
tests. His text - in Thai - on tests and measurement is used at Prasarn Mitr 
College in all courses dealing with this subject. Numerous articles, written 
by Dr. Chawan, Dr. Sampong Siri-Jaron, and Dr. Paiboon dealing with objective 
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testing have appeared in educational journals. 

The Ministry^ Department of Secondary Education appears to have played a 
very passive role in diffusing objective testing techniques. In-service training 
programs dealing with this subject were held in some provinces, but with little 
initiative from the Department. Ministry officials, questioned about this apparent 
lack of diffusion activity, convey the impression that they perceived the initiation 
of such programs to be mainly within the jurisdiction of regional and changwad 
education officers. 

One Ministry official, when asked why objective tests appeared to be used 
so infrequently by classroom teachers, replied that their use requires teachers 
to first obtain paper and mimeo stencils - for which there is no provision in 
the school budget. Then they must type the stencils (assuming that the teacher 
knows how to type) which is time-consuming, and then operate the mimeograph 

t 

machine (assuming that the school possesses one in working order). The Maw Saw 
5 examination - which is in part objective - is prepared by the Ministry, but 
administered by teachers. 

3. Use of the School Library as a Teaching -Learning Resource ? This innovation 
is defined as trie requirement by teachers that students read assignments from 
books- in ‘tire school library . 1 

The first secondary school library was reportedly established in 1907 at 
King*s College, a palace school maintained for children of the Royal Family. 

In 1952 the Ministry of Education adopted the policy that all government secondary 
schools should establish a library. Rejabapit School in Bangkok is identified 
as the first government secondary school in Thailand actually to require regular 
use of the library by students. 
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In 1956 the Department of Secondary Education appointed, for the first 
time, a library supervisor* The woman chosen for this position. Miss Ranjuan 
Intera-Kamhang , had just returned from the United States where she received 
an M.A. degree in library science. Miss Ranjuan reports that at the time of 
her appointment there was little understanding of, or interest in, libraries 
as teaching- learning tools among Thai teachers* 

Also in 1956, the Ministry of Education and U.S. AID embarked on the General 
Education Development (GED) program, a ten-year project to improve education in 
the provinces. Under this program, secondary schools in Chiengmai, Yala, and Ubon 
Provinces received financial support for improvement of their libraries. By 
1958, Miss Ranjuan reports, libraries in these government secondary schools had 
been improved to the point that they constituted effective teaching-learning 
facilities. 

Upon recommendations contained in a report by Dr. Norris A. Gelfand (UNESCO 
library specialist), the Ministry of Education in 1962 established a Library 
Committee. While the Library Committee has not been especially effective and 
meets infrequently, some recommendations originating with that body have come 
to fruition - including one suggesting that teachers receive credit toward 
certification as a result of courses completed in library science. The Under- 
secretary of State for Education is chairman of this committee, and the Directors- 
General of all departments are members. 

The Library Association of Thailand, a non-governmental voluntary association, 
has promoted improvement of government school libraries since 1955. The Associa- 
tion publishes a bi-monthly Library Bulletin , sponsors an annual meeting attended 
by librarians from throughout the kingdom, encourages formation of Association 
chapters at the changwad level , sponsors a traveling book display reaching twenty 
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changwads each year (begun in 1964) and offers, in cooperation with the Ministry 
of Education, a nine- day in-service training program in library work for government 
school teachers. After completing three of these nine-day in-service training 
programs, the participating teacher is awarded a certificate of completion. 
Approximately 1,500 teachers have reportedly received such certificates. The 
Library Association of Thailand has new joined with Khuru Sapha to sponsor 
library science training programs at regional education centers. These programs, 
usually of two weeks* duration, are most frequently offered during the summer 
months when schools are not in session. 

Government schools do not receive Ministry funds for the purchase of library 
books, so they must rely upon gifts and special library fees collected from students 
for acquisition. Stringency of Ministry appropriations is also directly responsible 
for the fact that, with few exceptions, secondary schools cannot hire full-time 
librarians. Teachers with instructional responsibilities are appointed to 
supervise the library on a part-time or overload basis. 

Respondents expressed the opinion that most secondary school teachers - 
especially older teachers - do not know hew to use the library as a teaching- 
learning: resource , having infrequently been required to use libraries in the course 
of their own education. Citing the lack of Western-trained librarians and library 
science educators, some respondents feel that it will be many years before sub- 
stantial numbers of secondaxy school students will use library books as a significant 
element of their education. 

Among the schools visited, the adequacy of libraries varied widely. In 
smaller, rural schools, the library frequently consisted of only popular magazines 
and a few books piled in one comer of a classroom. In other schools, large numbers 
of books were neatly filed on shelves, and classified by subject matter. Generally, 
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libraries, whether large or small, were poorly patronized. Many librarians 
appeared to prefer that books remain neatly shelved rather than to encourage 
their circulation. The library in one of our sample schools included a card 
catalog and a record of book usage. 

Many of the books found in school libraries are popular fiction and are 
of little apparent use as reference works for courses. Most magazines appeared 
to be of the lurid, popular variety; these are heavily read by students and 
faculty alike. Several schools have extensive holdings of books written in 
English, but these are little used because many teachers and students do not 
have sufficient command of the language to read them profitably. Our examination 
of the English language books disclosed few signs of use. 

4. Use of Audio-Visual Aids i Because certain audio-visual aids such as 
maps, charts, globes, and printed pictures had been employed in Thai schools 
for a number of years, it was decided to restrict the present definition of 
the innovation to taped and recorded materials, moving pictures, slides, and 
film strips. 

These audio-visual aids were reportedly first used on a large scale in the 
UNESCO-sponsored adult education program begun in 1950 at Cha-Choengsao. 

Because of the fact that a large number of school teachers from throughout 
Thailand observed this experiment, instructional use of audio-visual aids received 
wide exposure. The United States Agency for International Development, in 1950, 
inaugurated a health education program, which made extensive use of films. 

Prasam Mitr College of Education in Bangkok has for some years maintained 
an audio-visual training center, and offers a course to prospective teachers 
on the use of such materials and equipment. The Ministry, through its Department 
of Information, has conducted several regionally-based in-serv^o seminars to 
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familiarize teachers with use of electronic audio-visual aids* Although each 
changwad education officer was directed by the Ministry to establish and maintain 
an audio-visual center for the training of teachers, none of those visited had 
actually done so. 

Most films, film strips, slides, tapes, and records used by government 
schools are provided by the United States Information Service, private foreign 
firms, or foreign consulates. The Ministry of Education itself does not produce 
films, film strips, slides, tapes, or records, nor does it provide equipment 
(nor money to purchase equipment) necessary for the use of slides, films, etc. 

Mr. Sanan Patamatin, who holds an M.A. from Indiana University, has authored 
a book on the use of audio-visual aids, and is generally credited with having 
exercised more influence than any other Thai in the popularization of audio-visual 
aids. w*’. Sompong Sirijaron is also mentioned as having been influential regarding 
this innova. ion.. Both of these men have published articles dealing with the 
subject in var. 'ius educate ' *<al journals. 

Our 38 sample schools possessed the following total inventory of audio-visual 
material and equipment: three radios, eight slide projectors (one in each of 

several separate schools and two in one school); 150 35 mm. slides (one school 
with 50 and another with 100, purchased locally); five 16 mm. moving picture 
projectors, 25 tape recorders (several schools possessed two # and two- thirds of 
the schools owned none); six magnetic tapes (one school possessed five tapes of 
music and one school possessed one English language tape). None of the schools 
visited owned moving picture films and none possessed an overhead projector. 

Two of the five moving picture projectors were inoperative, and had been for some 
time. Most of the numerous tape recorders were reportedly used exclusively to 
play music during assemblies or at noon recess. 
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When questioned regarding problems concerned with the use of electronic 
audio-visual equipment, .several principals listed the high cost of equipment 
as of primary importance. Many indicated that unavailability of slides, films, 
and tapes rendered the equipment uneconomical. Most of the materials (films, 
tapes, and slides) available through the United State Information Service, the 
principal source, reportedly deal with the ’’Communist menace” and so are of 
limited instructional value. Most principals felt that their teachers would 
try to make greater use of visual equipment and materials if they were readily 
available. Many indicated, however, that their teachers would need training 
in the use of such equipment and materials, if they were to be used effectively. 

5. Coeducational Schools : Prior to World War I, many elementary and secondary 

schools built with government funds were coeducational. Because of British 
influence in Thailand (attributable in part to the fact that many upper-class 
Thais were at this time educated abroad), preference developed in the 1920* s 
for secondary schools which separated the sexes. Therefore, separate schools 
for boys and girls became common in provincial capitals. 

At the urging of Dr. Willis Porter, a professor from Indiana University, 
the Ministry of Education begain to reconsider its position on separate secondary 
schools in about 1950. With Mr. Sewat (Director-General of the then General 
Education Department) dissenting, the Ministry decided that all secondary schools 
in amphur capitals would be coeducational. This decision was reportedly based 
primarily on financial considerations , rather than on any widely held conviction 
that coeducation was inherently superior. A continuing shortage of teachers 
also played a significant role in the decision to establish coeducational schools 
in amphur towns. The first coeducational teacher-training institution in Thailand 
was opened at Chiengmai in about 1950. 
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The decision to support and encourage coeducational secondary schooling 
was reportedly made by the Education Council, comprised of the Minister of 
Education, the Under-Secretary and Deputy Under-Secretaries of State, and the 
Directors-General of Education. 

Many schools that are reported by the Ministry as enrolling only boys or 
girls are actually coeducational. Males in many provincial capitals who wish to 
enroll in the arts stream attend schools officially designated as ,, girls ,, schools, 
while female students wishing to enroll in the science stream frequently attend 
schools officially designated as "boys*' schools. Enrollment figures from such 
schools may well indicate that the dividing line between coeducational and 
separate schools in changwad cities is actually becoming increasingly blurred. 

In all of the coeducational secondary schools in our sample, boys and girls 
were seated separately in the classroom and at most extracurricular activities. 
Feelings toward coeducation on the part of principals .appear to be. mixed. There 
is a tendency for those educated in segregated institutions to prefer that form 
of organization. Those who support coeducational enrollment frequently do so 
on the grounds that students tend to be better behaved when in the company of 
the opposite sex. 

6. Use of Peace Corps Volunteers : The decision to request American Peace 
Corps volunteers for use in Thai schools was made by the Cabinet in 1961, and 
the first volunteers arrived in 1962. 

Assignment of Peace Corps volunteers to requesting schools is the joint 
responsibility of Peace Corps-Thailand and the Peace Corps Coordinating Office, 
located in the Ministry of Education. Many more schools request the service 
of Peace Corps volunteers than can be accommodated. Peace Corps-Thailand 
reportedly prefers to assign volunteers to amphur schools where they supposedly 
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re ceive "greater exposure" to the "real" Thai environment, while the Ministry 
apparently prefers their assignment to changwad schools, where a larger number 
of Thai students would be exposed to English by native speakers* 

Diffusion of information about the role of Peace Corps volunteers has taken 
various forms. Thai employees of the Peace Corps Coordinating Office have addressed 
meetings of teachers, school principals, and changwad education officers. 

Thai- language newspapers have carried stories on the work of volunteers. Peace 
Corps regional representatives reportedly hold frequent discussions with both 
those principals who have and those who desire volunteers. 

We observed that Peace Corps volunteers experience a wide range of problems 
and rewards. Many feel they could be more effectively used, but nearly all 
express enjoyment in their work. Although many of the principals now without 
volunteers would welcome them in their schools , two secondary principals admitted 
that the presence of these Americans created problems of an unusual nature. 

Several principals indicated, however, that the volunteer at their school contributed 
to overall school program effectiveness. Especially among younger teachers, 
the Peace Corps volunteer can apparently have a dramatic and far-reaching effect 
upon willingness to experiment with new ideas. 

7* Guidance Counseling : Guidance counseling is defined as provision of 

vocational guidance in the school. It was introduced in 1958. 

United States Agency for International Development personnel reportedly 
influenced consideration of the importance of guidance counseling in the Scheme 
of Education , a Ministry of Education. .publication setting forth the curriculum 
and administrative structure of Thai education. Mrs. Pranee was reportedly 
the first Thai sent to the United States for the express purpose of studying 
vocational guidance. Mr. Nam Boonsit followed shortly thereafter and is now 
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employed by the Department of Vocational Education. «• Sawat Naree Wittaya in Khorat 
was reputedly the first government secondary school in the kingdom to organize 
a guidance counseling program. 

The first in-service teacher-training program devoted specifically to 
the topic of vocational guidance was sponsored by the Supervisory Division in 
June 1966. Both Prasarn Mitr College of Education and Chulalongkorn University, 
however, have offered pre-service elective courses in guidance counseling. 

One relatively high-ranking Ministry official considers many vocational 
counselors "inadequate,” noting that those who choose or are chosen to perform 
this function may elect to take no more than one poorly-taught course in the 
subject. This same official expressed the view that "no one in either the 
Ministry of Education or the Ministry of Finance is sufficiently knowledgeable 
about the Chinese business community to determine trends and needs there; given 
the near monopolization of commerce by Chinese businessmen, such knowledge is 
indispensable to any meaningful... vocational guidance in the secondary schools." 
Teachers designated to perform the counseling function have at their disposal 
very little if any of the materials and information required to counsel adequately. 
The Ministry only provides materials and data needed by counselors, such as ^ 
employment information, on a very limited basis. 

Based on our field observations and discussions, it appears that vocational 
guidance counselors lack the necessary training and information to perform their 
task adequately. Although 11 of the 38. sample school principals claimed their 
school offered vocational counseling, only two counselors had undertaken special 
training in this area; one had enrolled in two counseling courses at Prasarn 
Mitr College of Education ond the other had attended a ten day in-service insti- 
tute. In many cases the principals reported performing the guidance function 
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themselves. In. four of the schools visited, a counseling room had been . 
designated and furnished with a desk and chairs. In none of the four, however, 
were there any of the reference materials required by a vocational counselor. 

8, Vocational Education : This innovation is defined as the provision 

of vocational or pre-vocational crafts and/or skills education designed to 
prepare students for employment in a specific vocational field. 

Vocational and pre-vocational programs carried on through the government 
school system of Thailand have, according to testimony provided by educational 
officials, traditionally suffered from lack of widespread public acceptance 
and from a history of unreliable government support. The feeling is apparently 
widespread among Thai parents and students that vocational education is 
necessarily an inferior type of education; the fact that education officials 
have done little to overcome this prejudice, except perhaps on those occasions 
when substantial foreign grants were available to finance vocational programs, 
has done little to change the public image. 

In 1950, the first post-war effort to encourage development of vocational 
and pre-vocational education at the secondary school level was launched with 
funds provided by UNESCO. The Cha-Choengsao pilot project is now generally 
considered to have failed because of: (1) its lack of clear-cut goals, (2) 

poor and/or inadequate planning by UNESCO and Ministry of Education officials, 
(3) poorly trained staff, (4) lack of appropriate equipment, and (5) lack 
of support from the Thai government (Nairn, 1966). 

In 1957 another ’’experimental" pre-vocational program conducted in 
government secondary schools was launched. This effort, designated as 
"General Education Development," was sponsored jointly by the United States 
Agency for International Development and the Ministry of Education. Four 
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secondary schools in Bangkok plus numerous provincial schools were involved 
in this ten-year project. American specialists assigned to work with this 
experimental program concede that many of the anticipated objectives were not 
attained. 

A third very large and heavily-financed vocational and pre-vocational 
program recently was launched with UNICEF support. Several of our sample 
schools are participating in this project, but on the basis of our observations 
the probability of successfully preparing Thai students for entry into semi- 
skilled employment seems, slight. Teachers selected to instruct pupils in 
vocational subjects have not been adequately prepared for this task and 
they generally disdain handling tools and equipment , being extremely conscious 
of their status as "educated men." Consequently, students are not instructed 
in the uie of materials but are taught about the use of equipment . One shop 
class was observed in which students were drawing pictures of hammers, chisels, 
screwdrivers, saws, etc., in copy books, and labeling each with its proper 
designation. At another school the corrugated metal roof had blown off the 
newly erected shop building during high winds six months previously. Exposed 
to the elements, a great deal of expensive equipment (lathes, drill presses, 
electric saws, power drills and many hand tools) >was- rusting,. When the 
vocational teacher was asked why he and the students had not used the tools 
and materials available to reattach the corrugated metal roof, he replied that 
the idea had never occurred to him. He and the principal had requested (through 
government channels) carpenters to reattach the roof, but had taken no action 
to accomplish the job themselves. 

While vocational and pre-vocational education for boys at the secondary- 
level leaves little room for optimism, instruction in domestic arts for girls 
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appears to be much better organized and staffed. Cooking and sewing classes 
appear to be well taught and the results of student effort are everywhere 
apparent. Such classes are taught by female teachers who, even though educated, 
have apparently not found the performance of domestic arts below «.heir dignity. 
The Department of Vocational Education does offer two-week in-service courses - 
during the summer months - to train vocational teachers. A longer course in 
vocational education is offered at Bangphra Teacher Training College. Ministry 
interest in vocational and pre-vocational education appears to be activated 
only by the prospect of external financial assistance. Ministry interest 
in vocational training has tended to evaporate rapidly with the termination 
of outside aid. Successive projects have not appeared to build upon lessons 

learned from previous "experiments." 

9 , Parent-Teacher Associations : The parent-teacher association was 

brought to Thailand, according to Mrs. Krongtong, by a Ministry of Education 
official who had visited the U.S. in 1955. This official later provided a 
group of secondary school principals from Bangkok with a description of the 
P.T.A. as he had observed it in operation abroad. When Mrs. Krongtong visited 
the United States in 1956 she discussed the P.T.A. with several American 

educators and, upon her return to Thailand, s ’ ne attempted to establish a P.T.A. 
in the school of which she was then headmistress. This attempt failed, she 
believes, because of insufficient interest among parents. In 1957 she estab- 
lished a P.T.A. at Satri Wittaya and, because the parents of the students were 
better educated, this P.T.A. continued to function. 

Since 1960, principals from several schools in Bangkok and from about 
20 different provinces have visited Satri Wittaya to observe and discuss the 
P.T.A. organization at that institution. Mrs. Krongtong, informal leader of 
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the P.T.A, movement in Thailand, has appeared on both radio and television 
to describe the P.T.A. and its functions. Mrs. Krongtong estimates, however, 
that despite her efforts to engender national enthusiasm for the formation of 
P.T.A. *s, there are only ’’two or three other secondary schools in Bangkok 
and one in the provinces with really effective parent -teacher associations.” 
There is no national P.T.A. organization in Thailand, and neither the Ministry 
of Education nor Khuru Sapha has shown interest in forming a nationwide 
federation. 

Only younger educators seem to demonstrate any significant degree of 
interest in the formation of P.T.A. chapters. No professional journal articles 
have appeared describing parent-teacher associations, and the first special 
meeting of professional educators to discuss the innovation has yet to be 
called. 

10. Departmentalization of Government Secondary Schools : Very little 

information could be obtained from Ministry of Education officials regarding 
this innovation, and it is not perceived to be of much importance by them* 

The Ministry now recommends that any school with more than 18 teachers and/or 
any school employing more than three teachers to teach any one subject should 
be organized in departments. Ministry officials feel that more schools should 
departmentalize and that such reorganization shoulu move more quickly than 
it has. 

Since 1950, yearly seminars for changwad education officers have been 
convened by the Ministry to upgrade the administrative and organizational skills 
of these officials. At such meetings, departmentalization and its merits 
have been discussed. Courses in educational administration taught at Prasai'n 
Mitr College of Education also give considerable attention to the innovation. 
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Numerous articles in professional education journals have appeared explaining 
the necessity for school departmentalization. In discussions with our sample 
school principals, this innovation aroused little interest except among those 
administering schools employing more than 20 teachers. 

Sampling Procedures 

Using a table of random numbers and a list of all government academic 
secondary schools in Thailand provided by the Ministry of Education, a random, 
stratified, proportional sample of schools was drawn. All vocational secondary 
schools and private secondary schools were purposely omitted from the sample.* 
The 38 academic secondary schools selected for inclusion in our sample (8.6 
percent of the total in this category in the kingdom) employ 732 teachers 



*A methodological caveat should be noted: as we have just indicated, 

schools - not individual teachers - constitute the units of random selection 
for inclusion in the sample. In each sample school, all teachers present and 
the principal were administered questionnaires. Moreover, in order to obtain 
a stratified and proportional sample of teachers, random selection of schools 
within any one given geographic region of the kingdom (Northern, Central, etc.) 
was used only to that point where the number of teachers employed therein 
reflected the proportion of teachers employed by all government schools in 
that region to the total of teachers employed by such schools throughout the 
kingdom. To illustrate this sampling procedure, 20,2 percent of all government 
academic secondary school teachers are employed by schools in the Central 
Region; the random selection of schools located in this Central Region was 
discontinued at that point where the number of teachers employed by the schools 
thus far selected equalled, or nearly equalled, 20,2 percent of the total 
sample size. While use of this sample selection procedure would appear, on 
the surface, to favor inclusion of teachers employed by larger urban schools, 
a test of mean school size shows that such is not the case; sample schools 
employ a mean of 19.2 teachers, while the national mean for government academic 
secondary schools is 20.1. Significance levels for correlation coefficients 
are based on the assumption of a random sample of teachers. But in a strict 
sense, we have a random sample of schools , not teachers, in Thailand, 
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(8*3 percent of all teachers in government academic secondary schools), and, 
on the basis of 1965 figures, enroll 13,325 pupils (8.5 percent of the total 
enrollment of all schools in this category). Due to the absence of some 
teachers at the time questionnaires were administered in their respective 

schools, ^t ail of the teachers employed by our sample schools completed the 
instruments,” 

Of the 38 sample schools, 24 (63.5 percent) enroll both boys and girls 
(260 of the 440 government academic secondary schools in Thailand, or 59.1 
percent, are coeducational), seven sample schools (18.2 percent) enroll 
only girls (87 or 19.8 percent of the total universe of Thai secondary schools 
are of this type), and seven sample schools (18.2 percent) enroll only boys 
(93 or 21.1 percent of the total universe are of this type). These comparisons 
indicate that coeducational schools are slightly over-represented in our sample. 
The ex tent *° sample schools are representative of the universe - in 

terms of geographical location and number of teachers employed - may be 
determined by comparison of Table 3-2 with table 3-3; sample schools seem to 
reflect rather faithfully these two characteristics of the universe.* Table 3-4 
provides pertinent information about each of our sample schools. 

Instrumentation 

A central purpose of the present research is to test within the Thai 
environment certain hypotheses generated by diffusion researchers in the Western 
milieu* Whenever possible, therefore, scale items and direct questions utilized 



* But as pointed out just previously, this degree of representativeness 
is largely an artifact of our sampling procedures, which were designed to 
yield a sample of schools and teachers that were proportionately representative 
by geographical area (although not by educational region). 
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Table 3-2 



Number of Schools and Teachers for All Government Secondary Academic 
Schools in Thailand by Geographical Area and Educational Region 



Geographical Area 


Number 


Percentage Number 


Percentage of 


and 


of 


of Total of 


Total 


Educational Region 


Schools 


Schools Teachers 


Teachers 



Bangkok-Thonburi 63 

Central Thailand 

Region I 32 

Region V 38 

Region VI 53 

Region XII 41 

TOTAL 164 

Northeastern Thailand 

Region IX 19 

Region X 28 

Region XI 34, 

TOTAL 81 

Northern Thailand 

Region VII 41 

Region VIII 36 

TOTAL 77 

Southern Thailand 

Region II 18 

Region III 24 

Region IV 13 

TOTAL 55 

440 



14.3 2,763 31.2 



599 

620 

725 

636 

37.3 2,580 29.2 



338 

452 

584 

18.4 1,374 15.5 



587 

548 

17.5 1,135 12.8 



292 

451 

251 

12.5 994 11.3 

100.0 8,846 100.0 



TOTAL 



61 - 
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Table 3-3 

Number of Schools and Teachers for Sample Schools 
by Geographical Area and Educational Region 



Geographical Area 
and 

Educational Region 


Number 

of 

Schools 


Percentage 

of 

Sample Schools 


Number 

of 

Teachers 


Percentage of 
Sample 
Teachers 


Bangkok-Thonburi 


5 


13.2 


201 


/ 

32.0 


Central Thailand 










Region 1 


1 




12 




Region V 


2 




40 




Region VI 


7 




63 




Region XII 


4 




53 




TOTAL 


14 


36.8 


- 16.8 


26.7 


Northeastern Thailand 










Region IX 


1 




10 




Region X 


3 




60 




Region XI 


4 




24 




TOTAL 


8 


21.1 


94 


14.9 


Northern Thailand 










Region VII 


2 




38 




Region VIII 


5 




49 




TOTAL 


7 


18.4 


8 7 


13.8 


Southern Thailand 










Region II 


0 




0 




Region III 


2 




51 




Region IV 


2 




28 




TOTAL 


J[ 


.10.5 


79 


12.6 


TOTAL 


38i 


100.0 


629 


100.0 
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^Figures in this column were used in drawing the sa.aple of schools. In some cases the numbers 
of teachers employed by the schools when we visited them differed from these figures. 
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to operationalize variables in Thailand were similar, if not identical, to 
those which had been employed in previous diffusion research studies, especially 
the Michigan pilot study,* with proper modification for the Thai socio-cultural 
setting. 

Sixty-one teachers employed by two government academic secondary schools 
in Bangkok that were not in our sample (Wat Prabpra School and Kunnati School) 
were induced to complete a pre-test version of our questionnaire. Teachers 
participating in the pre-test were also asked to identify questions which proved 
difficult and to suggest ways in which the instrument could be improved. 

Scale items drawn from U.S. studies, which were selected for inclusion; 
in the pre-test instrument, were modified as necessity dictated and then trans- 
lated into the Thai language. Additional questions designed to tap variables 
for which scale items had not previously been developed were similarly translated 
into Thai after their inclusion in the pre-test. Although the Bangkok pre-test 
was designed as a means of eliminating non-functional scale items through 
scale analysis, delays in (1) coding pre-test instruments, (2) delivery of 
code sheets from Bangkok to Michigan State University, (3) anc i obtaining- inter- item 
and item-to-total correlations from Michigan State University made it necessary 
to develop the final instrument without benefit of the computer scale analysis. 

A few scale items were later dropped on the basis of low inter-item correlations 
computed using data from the pretest and the final sample.** 



*Details on scale construction and validation in this pilot study in 
three innovative Michigan high schools are reported by Lin and others (1966) 
and Lin (1966). 

**Copies of the questionnaires are available upon request from Dr. Everett 
M. Rogers, Department of Communication* Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, 48823. 

j 
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It was decided to use closed-ended response categories wherever possible; 
this extensive pre-coding was necessitated by (1) the unavailability in Thailand 
of trained coders who could be relied upon to make relatively sophisticated 
coding decisions, (2) experience with the pre-test (which contained numerous 
open-ended items), indicating that Thai teachers would not: provide answers 
to certain open-ended questions, and (3) a desire to shorten the time required 
by respondents to complete the instrument (which was 58 pages and 214 items in 
length). Response categories for many items on the final instrument were derived 
from answers provided by pre-test respondents to similar, open-ended questions 
on the earlier version of the questionnaire. 

Another decision which had the effect of altering many scale response 
categories used in the Michigan pilot study was that of eliminating (for some 
questions) midpoint, indeterminate responses such as "don't know" and "not 
sure." Previous experience with survey research in Thailand indicated that, 
on forced-choice items, respondents would frequently elect indefinite, noncommittal 
or neutral responses were this option offered. Limited use was made of the 
"donH know" response when reason suggested that, without its inclusion, 
respondents would be forced to guess at or manufacture answers. 

Table 3-5 contains translations of some typical items from the instrument 
administered to the sample teachers. 

Analyis of pilot study, pre-test, and final sample data resulted in use 
of the following scales and scale items. 

Independent Variables 

1. Mass Media Exposure Scale : Whereas respondents in the United States 

had been requested to indicate if they had read a newspaper, listened to the 
radio, watched television, read from a book, or read a magazine within the 
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Table 3-5 

Sample Items from Teachers* Instrument 



IN THE FOLLOWING SEQUENCE OF QUESTIONS PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER PRECEDING THE 

CORRECT ANSWER AND, WHERE REQUESTED, WRITE IN THE INFORMATION WHICH WE HAVE 
ASKED YOU TO PROVIDE. 



1. Within the last 7 days I have read one or more newspapers on . . . 

1. 7 days 

2 • 6 days 

3. 5 days 

4. 4 days 

5 . 3 days 

6 • 2 days 

7. 1 day 

8. 0 days 



9. Please circle the number preceding the names of those professional journals 
listed below from which you have read within the last 30 days, 

1. Secondary School Journal 

2. Wittayasam 

3. Wittayacham 

4. Juntr Kasem 

5 . Mitr Kru 

6 . Educational Center 

7. Mathematics 

8. Science 

9. Vocational School Journal 

10. Educational Radio 



13, Have you ever taught in a private secondary school? 

0. No 

1. Yes 

37. How, in general, would you characterize the attitude of the Under-Secretary 
of State for Education to the adoption of new educational practices? 

1. Very favorable 

2. Somewhat favorable 

3 . Somewhat unfavorable 

4. Very unfavorable 




Table 3-5 (Continued) 



43. When you and your fellow teachers in this school discuss new educational 
practices , which do you most frequently do? 

0. Usually listen 

1. Usually talk 

2. Talk and listen equally 



THE FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE DESIGNED TO DETERMINE YOUR ATTITUDE TO THE VALUE OF 
ASSIGNING OUTSIDE READING TO THAI GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

PLEASE READ EACH STATEMENT OR QUESTION CAREFULLY BEFORE GIVING YOUR RESPONSE. 
PLEASE ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY, ASSIGNMENT OF READING IN LIBRARY BOOKS MEANS 
THAT THE TEACHER REQUIRES THAI SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS TO READ FROM BOOKS 
OTHER THAN THE REGULAR TEXTBOOKS USED IN THE COURSE. SUCH READING ASSIGNMENTS 
WOULD BE CONSIDERED SUPPLEMENTAL. THE BOOKS FROM WHICH READINGS ARE ASSIGNED 
MAY BE KEPT EITHER IN THE CLASSROOM OR IN A SCHOOL LIBRARY ROOM. 



68. Have you heard that some teachers in Thai government secondary schools 
now require that their students read assignments in library books? 

0. No 

1. Yes 

About how many years ago did you first hear that some teachers in 
Thai government secondary schools were requiring their students to 
read from library books? 

1. Less than 1 year ago 

2. 1 or 2 years ago 

3. 3 or 4 years ago 

4. 5 or 6 years ago 

5. 7 or 8 years ago 

6. 9 or 10 years ago 

7. More than 10 years ago 



69. What is your opinion about the idea that students in Thai government secon- 
dary schools should be required to read library books? I believe that 
this requirement is educationally. . . 

1. very beneficial 

2. somewhat beneficial 

3. not very beneficial 

4. not at all beneficial 
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Table 3-5 (Continued) 



70. Do you now require that your students read assignments in library books? 

0. No 

1. Yes 

About how many years ago did you first require that your students 
read assignments in library books? 

1. Less than 1 year ago 

2. 1 or 2 years ago 

3. 3 or 4 years ago 

4. 5 or 6 years ago 

5. 7 or 8 years ago 

6. 9 or 10 years ago 

7. More than 10 years ago 



FOLLOWING ARE A SERIES OF. . .STATEMENTS DESCRIBING HOW YOUR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
MAY BEHAVE TOWARD THE OTHER TEACHERS IN THIS SCHOOL. PLEASE READ EACH STATEMENT 
CAREFULLY AND THEN SELECT THE ONE ALTERNATIVE WHICH BEST SUMMARIZES THE EXTENT 
OF YOUR AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH THE STATEMENT. 



145. "The principal of this school frequently makes decisions which affect 

the other teachers without consulting them first." 

1. I agree very much 

2. I agree on the whole 

3. I agree a little 

4. I disagree a little 

5. I disagree on .the whole 

6. I disagree very much 

146. "The principal of this school is usually very kind and understanding 

when he talks to the other teachers." 

1. I agree very much 

2. I agree on the whole 

3. I agree a little 

4. I disagree a little 

5. I disagree on the whole 

6. I disagree very much 



PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING. . .QUESTIONS ON THE BASIS OF HOW YOU THINK YOUR 
STUDENTS FEEL ABOUT YOU. 
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Table 3-5 (Continued) 



180. How do you think your students would rate your methods of classroom 
discipline? 

1. outstanding 

2. among the best 

3. very good 

4. above average 

5. about average 

6. below average 

7. among the poorest 



FOLLOWING ARE A SERIES OF. , , STATEMENTS WHICH MAY DESCRIBE HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT 
DEALING WITH... SEVERAL PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL MATTERS. PLEASE CIRCLE THE 

rDMTrn SS! BEST SUMMARIZES THE EXTENT 0E YOUR AGREEMENT 



190. I reaxly believe that we Thai government secondary school teachers 
could have done a much better job, or at least done just as well, 
if things had not been changed so much in our schools.” 

1. I agree very much 

2. I agree on the whole 

3. I agree a little 

4. I disagree a little 

5. I disagree on the whole 

6. I disagree very much 
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preceding 24 hours, teachers in Thailand were asked if they had done so within 
ithe previous seven days, on the assumption that exposure to mass media is .‘less fre- 
quent in Thailand than in the United States. The scores representing exposure 
to five different mass media were summed for each respondent to provide a 
general index of mass media exposure. 

2. Openmindedness : The Troldahl-Powell (1965) short form of the 

Rokeach (1960) Dogmatism scale was used. Agreement responses were assigned 
low codes; therefore, a high score on the test indicated openmindedness and 
a low score represented closed-mindedness. 

3. Need for Autonomy : Two questions in the Michigan pilot study were 

slight revisions of items in Vroom’s (1960) "Need for Independence" scale; 
questions used in Thailand were identical to those employed by Lin and others 
(1966), save for abandoning the midpoint indeterminate response of "don’t know." 

The sum of the scores of a respondent on the scale items was considered an 
index of his need for autonomy. 

4. Perceived Participation in School (or Changwad) Decision-Making : 

Two items, based on Fleishman’s (1955) scale, were used in various forms to 
measure (a) the teacher’s perception of his own participation with the principal 
in school decision-making, (b) his perception of participation by other teachers 
in school decision-making, (c) the principal’s perception of the role he 
allowed to teachers in school decision-making, (d) the principal’s perception 

of his participation in decision-making with the changwad education officer, 
and (e) the C.E.O. *s perception of his participation in decision-making with 
the Under-Secretary of State for Education. In the Bangkok pretest, the 
two scale items were found to be intercorrelated .78 and .72. 




5. Perceived Psychological Distance Between Self and Principal : 

Four of the five items in our scale are taken from Fleishmans (1955) scale, 
and revised for use in the Michigan pilot study. All items were slightly 
reworded for use in Thailand. Inter-item correlations from the Bangkok 
pretest ranged from .16 to .63. The sum of the five items was taken as 

an index of the psychological distance between the teacher and his principal. 
Similar items were used to measure each teacher 1 s perceptions of the psychological 
distance between his fellow teachers and the principal. These items had 
pretest intercorrelations ranging between .29 and .69. 

Similar scales were used to measure the principals perceptions of 
the psychological distance he maintained from his teachers, and of the psycho- 
logical distance between him and his changwad education officer. In the 
changwad education officer questionnaire, similar scales were used to measure 
the C.E.O.’s perception of the psychological distance he maintained from his 
principals, and of the psychological distance between him and the Under-Secretary 
of State for Education. 

6, Reported Frequency of Performance Feedback from Principal to Self: 

Both items used in the Michigan pilot study were reworded in Thailand, and 
response options were reduced from five to four. The inter— item correlation 
in the Bangkok pretest for the two items was .43 A similar scale was used 
to measure the teacher* s perception of performance feedback from the principal 

to the other teachers in his school. 

Similar scales were used to measure the principal’s perception of 
feedback to his teachers, and from his changwad education officer, and the 
changwad education officer’s perception of feedback to his principals, and 
from the Under-Secretary of State for Education. 
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7. Change Orientation : Intercorrelations for the change orientation 

seals items ranged from -.10 to .25; one item was negatively correlated with 
the others, so it was dropped from the scale. The intercorrelations for the 
remaining three items ranged from ,22 to .25, These three items were used as 
an index of the respondent's attitude toward change in the Thai educational 
system. 

A similar scale was used to determine the respondent's perceptions 
of the change orientations of others. 

8. Self-Perceived Role Satisfaction : Two of the four items used on 

the Michigan pilot study were included on the final questionnaire used in 
Thailand. The inter-item correlation derived from sample teacher data was 
.51. 

9. Self-Perceived Feelings of Security : The three items which constitute 

this scale were taken from the Michigan pilot study, although the midpoint 
indeterminate response category was deleted. Inter-item correlations in 

the Bangkok pretest were .39, .47, and .49. 

10. Self-Designated Innovation Opinion Leadership : In the teacher 

questionnaire, a scale consisting of three dichotomous questions was used to 
measure the subject's perception of his degree of opinion leadership regarding 
the diffusion of innovations to his fellow teachers. Intercorrelations of these 
items ranged from .13 to .28. On the principal questionnaire two dichotomous 
items were used to measure self -designated opinion leadership (1) among other 
principals, and (2) among teachers in his school. On the C.E.O, questionnaire, 
four items were used to provide a general index of self -designated opinion 
leadership among teachers, principals, and other C.E.O. f s. 
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11 • Ratings of Teaching (and Administrative) Ability : A five item 

scale was used to measure each teacher’s rating of his teaching ability. 

The pretest intercorrelations of .these items ranged from .5Jf to .81. Similar -, 
scales were used to measure each respondent’s teaching ability as it would 
k® rated by his students, by his fellow teachers, and by his principal. 
Intercorrelations of these scale items varied from .35 to .82. 

Similar scales were used to measure self-rated administrative ability 
for principals and changwad education officers. 

12 • Self-Perceived Legitimacy of Participation in School Decision- 
Making: Inter-item correlation between two items measuring this variable 

was .34, using data obtained from our sample teachers. These two items were 
among the three used in the Michigan pilot study. 

Similar scales were used to measure the principals’ perceptions of 
the legitimacy of teacher participation in school decision-making and the 
C.E.O.’s perception of the legitimacy of participation in decision-making by 
teachers and principals. 

13 • Knowledge of Ministry of Education Officials: Respondents were 

asked t6 identify the Directors-General of the Departments of Secondary Education 
and of Educational Techniques. 

14. Knowledge of Other Countries : This variable was measured by 

asking the subject to identify Rhodesia, U Thant, and the Prime Minister of 
India. 

15. Knowledge of Diffusion Strategies : A ten-item test was used to 

obtain an index of the principal’s or C.E.O.’s knowledge of strategies he 
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might use to speed the diffusion process in his school (or changwad).* 

16* Reported Frequency of Communication with Principal about Educational 
Matters : Three items measured the comparative frequency of communication 

between teacher respondents and their school principals as perceived by the 
teachers. With minor rewording of questions and response categories to 
obtain greater clarity, two items from the Michigan pilot study were included 
in the three- item scale used in Thailand. 

17. Perceived Cohesiveness of School Faculty : A four-item scale was 

used to measure the teacher’s perception of the cohesiveness of his school 
faculty. The item intercorrelations in the Bangkok pretest ranged from 
,25 to ,75, 

The remaining independent variables were measured with single, direct 
questions • 

Dependent Variables 

18. Time of Awareness of Innovations : The awareness time was reported 

by our respondents as the number of years ago they had first heard about 

each of the ten innovations. Thus a high awareness score represents a tendency 
to be relatively early in becoming aware of innovations. For the teachers, 
all inter-xtem correlations were positive, ranging from .10 to .47. 

19. Time of Adoption of Innovations : Innovativeness is defined as the 

degree to which an individual is relatively earlier than other members in his 
social system in adopting new ideas (Rogers, 1962, p. 19). Adopter categories 

*A respondent’s score for knowledge of diffusion strategies was based 
on the extent of his agreement with statements representing common findings 
in diffusion research. The respondent was asked, for instance, if he agreed 
that ’’younger government secondary school teachers usually adopt new educational 
practices more readily than do older teachers.” 
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are classifications of individuals on the basis of innovativeness as (1) 
innovators, (2) early adopters, (3) early majority, (4) late majority, and 
(5) laggards. 

It was felt that early adoption time would serve as a valid index of 
teacher innovativeness only for innovations which the individual teacher 
could decide to adopt or reject. Accordingly the times of adoption (reported 
as the number of years since first use of the innovation) for the three innova- 
tions involving individual-optional decisions - library reading assignments, 
class discussion methods, and objective tests - were summed to provide a 
general measure of time of adoption for teachers. A high score on this index 
reflects teacher innovativeness. The year of adoption for these three innovations 
was adjusted for the length of the subject’s teaching experience, as a respondent 
could hardly adopt a new idea until he began teaching. 

Two indices of adoption were used as indicants of principal innovativeness. 
Times fechool) adoption of eight collective innovations (including school 
adoption of library books) were summed to provide a general measure of school 
adoption time. This measure presumably reflects, to some unknown degree, 
the principals innovativeness.* Also, the year reported by the principal 
for the earliest adoption of each of three individual-optional innovations 
by teachers in the school were summed to provide a general measure of perceived 
teacher adaption of innovations, another possible indicant of the school’s, 
and perhaps the principal’s, innovativeness. 

The changwad education officers were asked when any of the secondary 
schools in their changwad had adopted each of the eight collective innovations. 

*The exact degree is unknown because we^have no data, unfortunately, on 
the role that each school principal played in decisions to adopt these eight 
innovations . 

eric: 
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These responses were summed to provide a general index of changwad time of 
adoption* 

20. Perceived Beneficiality of Innovations: We determined how favorably 

each respondent perceived each of the ten innovations. This measure of 
perceived beneficiality of innovations is closely similar to Lin’s (1966, 
p. 11) concept of internalization , the extent to which a member perceives an 
innovation as relevant and valuable to his role performance in the organization. 

Translation of Instruments 

Three Thai nationals, working independently, were engaged to translate 
questionnaire items originally written in English into the Thai language. 

Two of these three are professional translators employed in this capacity 
by the United States Agency for International Development in Bangkok, and 
the third is an official in the Thai Educational Planning Office. 

The three independently- accompli shed translations of the questionnaire 
items were submitted to Dr. Kaw Swasdi Panich, Director of the Educational 
Planning Office, for his review. He noted several points at which the translators 
had not interpreted the questionnaire items identically, and sought to choose 
the Thai interpretation which most adequately reflected the intended English 
usage. The resulting Thai version of the questionnaire was used in the 
Bangkok pretest. On the basis of comments obtained from pretest respondents. 

Dr. Kaw and one of the original translators made several further slight modifi- 
cations, and this revised version was used in data- collect ion in our sample 
schools. 

Field Procedures 

Several weeks before data-collection in a school, letters were sent to 
the changwad education officer in whose province the sample school was located. 
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and to the principal of the school to be visited. These letters served to 
announce the date (or dates) that the research team would be at the sample 
school, and very generally described the purpose of the data-collection. 

Rather than proceed directly to sample schools, visits were first made 
to changwad education officers, and the research project was explained to 
them in some detail. If the sample school was located in a town or village 
other than that serving as headquarters for the changwad education officer, 
a courtesy call was made also to the amphur education officer in whose district 
the school was located. Courtesy calls were also made to the offices of 
several regional education officers - but in only a few cases were these 
officials found to be available. 

In general, changwad and amphur education officers expressed pleasure 
in the considerate ahown them and their office by these meetings; several 
remarked that Ministry of Education officials often visited schools under 
their jurisdiction without notifying them in advance. While neither changwad 
nor amphur education officers appeared to have great interest in the research 
project itself, our research staff were, without exception, cordially received. 
These meetings with local education officers also were very useful as a means 
of learning about the problems faced by field representatives of the Ministry 
of Education in diffusing innovations. 

In a typical day, changwad and/or amphur education officers were met 
during the early morning hours, and then the sample school was visited and 
arrangements were made with the principal to administer the questionnaire 
after regular school hours. An interview with the principal was conducted, 
usually in the early afternoon, and the school facilities were inspected. 

It was during this period preceding administration of the teacher questionnaires 
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that an attempt was made to examine the school facilities, to talk with 
the principal about problems encountered in administering his school, to 
learn something about the local economy, and to gain some insight into his 
perception of the educational innovations we were studying. 

At an hour appointed by the principal, usually between 2:30 and 4:00 
p.m. , teachers and principal would gather in a room - frequently the library, 
if one existed - for the purpose of completing the questionnaires. Our 
Thai research counterpart, Mr. Muangchai, would at this time explain that 
the Project had been sanctioned by the Thai National Research Council, and 
was being conducted under the auspices of the Educational Planning Office 
in the Thai Ministry of Education. In these introductory remarks Mr. Muangchai 
stressed the necessity that all questions be answered candidly, and drew 
attention to the fact that respondents would not be identified by name. 

At this point the questionnaires were distributed and respondents were 
requested to read the covering pages. Mr. Muangchai then demonstrated the 
correct procedure to be followed in answering questionnaire items, and illus- 
trated the proper method for answering several of the questions. After receiving 
brief definitions of each of the ten innovations about which questions were 
to be asked, respondents were instructed to begin answering questions on the 
instrument. Mr. Muangchai indicated that he would be available for individual 
explanations where needed. 

Neither teachers nor principals appeared to have undue difficulty in 
understanding the instrument or whac was required cf them. Many teachers and 
some principals - especially older respondents - experienced some difficulty 
in understanding some of the questions. In nearly every school, it proved 
impossible to restrain teachers completely from consulting one another when 
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the items which dealt with knowledge of other countries and of Ministry 
officials were reached. Few appeared to be sure of answers to these factual 
questions, and it proved very difficult to impress upon them the need to 
answer independently. 

Each school was assigned a code number, and each teacher was also assigned 
a number identifying him (or her). 

The vast majority of teachers and principals completing our instruments 
expressed little interest in obtaining reports of the results, and few bothered 
to ask the purpose served by the Project. Most respondents seemed to perceive 
of the request for inf ormation as a legitimate , and not particularly unreasonable 
or eventful, occurrence. 

Preliminary Data-Analysis Procedures 

Before correlations between independent and dependent variables were 
obtained, several adjustments and transformations of the raw data were required. 

An error check was conducted by scanning frequency counts and computer 
printouts of data decks to identify ’'illegal" codes. When illegal codes 
were found, reference was made to the original code sheets to determine if 
the error discovered represented a card-punching error and, where this proved 
tc be the case, new cards were punched. The few errors which could not be 
corrected by this procedure were recorded as non-responses. 

Adjustment, or transformation, of "no response" codes was accomplished 
by assigning either sub-sample or "school" mean values. "No response" codes 
were recoded to school mean values for schools with at least thirty teachers; 
for smaller schools means for recoding purposes were based on two or more 
similar schools with a total of at least thirty teachers. 
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Of the 629 teacher respondents, 155 (or 24 percent) had five or fewer 
years of teaching experience j it was assumed that since they hardly could 
have become aware of, or adopted, innovations before becoming teachers, their 
awareness and adoption time scores would not validly reflect their awareness 
or adoption of innovations, in comparison to t’. eir peers with longer teaching 
experience. 

Inspection of frequency distributions for awareness and adoption indicated 
a generally normal distribution over the entire time range. Based on this 

normal distribution, awareness and adoption scores were adjusted to compen- 
sate for short intervals of teaching experience . " For example, teachers 
reporting 6-8 years of teaching experience and adoption of an innovation 1-2 

^years ago could have from four to seven ’’lag’' years between their first employ- 
ment and adoption. Thus, the adjusted awareness and adoption year for each 
respondent was estimated. 

In an effort to determine how these adjustments would affect .awareness 
and adoption scores, a random subsample of: 52 -respondents -witlvfiye or fewer,.- 
years of teaching experience was drawn. Raw (unadjusted) scores for these 
52 respondents on two of the ten awareness and adoption items were compared 
to their adjusted scores. Results are shown in Table 3-6. 

Table 3-6 



Effect of Adjusting Awareness and Adoption Scores for Teaching Experience 



Effect of Adjusting Scores 
for Teaching Experience 


Number of 
t Innovation: A 


Teachers 

Innovation B 


None 


12 


12 


Change of one category 


1 


0 


Change of two categories 


35 


36 


Change of three categories 

TOTAL 


4 

52 


4 

52 
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Approximately 66 percent of those respondents with five or. fewer years of 
teaching experience were affected by the adjustment, and had their awareness 
or adoption category adjusted upward from two to four years. These adjustments 
were computed for awareness of all ten innovations, and for the time of 
adoption for the three individual-optional innovations. No correction for 
years of experience was made on the data for principals and changwad education 
officers. 
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Chapter IV 

DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS AMONG TEACHERS 

Questionnaire responses were obtained from 629 (89 percent) of the 706>‘ 
teachers in the 38 sample schools. For individual schools the response rate 
ranged between 59 and 97 percent of the teachers in the school. It is assumed 
that the 629 teachers reached are generally representative of the population 
of teachers in Thai government academic secondary schools; the descriptive and 
correlational analysis in this chapter is based on that assumption. 

The analyses computed for the total sample of 629 teachers were also computed 
for three subsamples of the respondents. The first subsample included the teachers 
from 22 sample schools located in amphur capitals. These schools had a total 
of 221 teachers, an average of 10.0 per school with a range from four to 21 
teachers; 182 (82 percent) of the teachers in these "amphur schools" responded 
to the questionnaire. 

The second sub sample included the teachers from 11 schools in changwad 
capitals. These schools had a total of 289 teachers, an average of 26.3 per 
school, with a range from 15 to 40 teachers; 246 (84 percent) of the teachers 
in these “changwad schools" responded to the questionnaire. 

The third subsample included the teachers from five schools in Bangkok 
and Thonburi (a suburb of Bangkok). These schools had a total of 232 teachers, 
an average of 46.4 per school, with a range from 26 to 58 teachers; 201 (87 
percent) of the teachers in these "Bangkok-Thonburi schools" responded to the 
questionnaire • 

The separate analyses of these three subsamples was intended to provide a 
check on the influence of relative isolation from the administrative center 

*This represents the number of teachers, excluding principals and including 
five Peace Corps volunteers, employed by the sample schools at the time the data 
was collected. 
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of the educational system. Secondary schools in Bangkok and Thonburi are 
administered directly by the Ministry of Education, while other schools are 
administered indirectly through the changwad education officers who are in 
closer day-to-day contact with changwad schools than with amphur schools. 

This division of the sample also served as a check on the effects of school 
size, since amphur schools tend to be smaller than changwad schools, which in 
turn tend to be smaller than Bangkok-Thonburi schools. 

Description of the Thai Teachers 

Independent Variables 

Most secondary school teachers in Thailand are rather young. Sixty-four 
percent of the sample teachers are between 25 and 35 years old. (Table 4-1). 

Table 4-1 

Age Distribution of Sample Teachers 



Age Frequency Percentage 



20-24 


21 


3.3 


25-29 


229 


36.4 


30-34 


173 


27.5 


35-39 


74 


11.8 


40-44 


57 


9.1 


45-49 


33 


5.3 


50-54 


• 27 


4.3 


55-59 


14 


2.2 


60 or above 


0 


0.0 


No response 


1 


0.2 


TOTAL 


629 


100.0 



Teachers in amphur schools tend to be younger than those in changwad and 
Bangkok-Thonburi schools . 
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Three hundred and thirty-one (53 percent) of the sample teachers are women 
and 298 (.47 percent) are men. In the amphur schools almost two- thirds of the 
teachers are men; but in the Bangkok-Thonburi schools almost two- thirds of the 
teachers are women. 

The educational levels reported by the sample teachers are given in Table 4-2* 

Table 4-2 

Formal Education of Sample Teachers 



Highest Educational Level Attained 


Frequency 


Percentage 


High school certificate (Maw Saw 5) 
Secondary school teachers certificate 


17 


2.7 


(2 years of college) 

Secondary school teachers certificate. 


378 


60.1 


plus additional courses 


37.. 


5.9 


College diploma (bachelor’s degree) 


180 


28.6 


College degree (master’s degree) 
Doctor’s degree 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


No response 


16 


2.5 


TOTAL 


629 


100.0 



Teachers in changwad schools have more education than those in amphur schools, 

and teachers in Bangkok-Thonburi schools have more education than those in changwad 

schools. One hundred and seventy -two teachers (27 percent) attended colleges or 
universities (excluding teachers* colleges) in Thailand. The distribution is 
given in Table 4-3. 

Table 4-3 



Colleges and Universities Where Sample Teachers Studied 



Thai University Attended 


Frequency 


Percentage of Total Sample 


Chulalongkorn University 


44 


7.0 


Prasarn Mitr College of Education 


86 


13.7 


Pratumwon College of Education 


10 


1.6 


Bang Saen College of Education 


22 


3.5 


Tharanasat University 


10 


1.6 


TOTAL 


172 


27.4 
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Five teachers studied abroad, one in England, one in Ireland, two in 
the United States, and one in Australia. A total of 106 respondents indicated 

that they had traveled abroad; the countries which they visited are shown 
in Table 4-4. 

Table 4-4 



Travel Abroad by Sample Teachers 



Country Visited 




Frequency 


Percentage of Total Sample 


Laos 




46 


7.3 


Malaysia 




39 


6.2 


Philippines 




5 


0.8 


Japan 




3 


0.5 


Burma 




2 


V 9 sJ 

0 a 


Australia 




2 


v « O 

o a 


U.S.A. 




2 


o a 


Singapore 




1 


0.2 


Taiwan 




1 


0 9 


England 




1 


u • c 
0.2 


France 




1 


0 9 


New Zealand 




1 


vi • c 

0 9 


Finland 


■ . ■ 


1 


v • c 
0.2 




TOTAL 


105 


16.9 



Teachers were asked about their parents' educational levels. The median 



educational level reported for fathers was six years, and the median level 
reported for mothers was three years. The median difference between the teacher's 
own educational level and the average educational level of his parents is ten 

years. The fathers' occupations of the sample teachers are shown in Table 
4-5. 
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Table 4-5 

Occupations of Sample Teachers 1 Fathers 



Occupation 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Professional (doctor, dentist, lawyer) 


19 


3.0 


Businessman 


102 


16.2 


Civil government official 


141 


22.4 


Professional educator (college) or school 
teacher 


73 


11.6 


Farmer 


203 


32.3 


Member of army, navy, or air force 


15 


2.4 


Unskilled, semi-skilled, or skilled laborer 


10 


1.6 


Other 


59 


9.4 


No response 


7 


1.1 


TOTAL 


629 


100.0 



1'er|c 

: I 



Years of teaching experience in government secondary schools and years 
of experience in the present school are correlated .73, and are correlated with 
age .88 and .69, respectively. The distribution of teaching experience is 
given in Table 4-6. The median total teaching experience is nine years. 



Table 4-6 

Length of Teaching Experience in the Present School 
and Total Teaching Experience for Sample Teachers 



No. of years 


Years in Present School 


Years of Total Experience 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Less than 2 years 


66 


10.5 


19 


3.0 


2-5 years 


192 


30.5 


136 


21.6 


6-8 years 


136 


21.6 


145 


23.1 


9-11 years 


93 


14.8 


105 


16.7 


12-14 years 


54 


8.6 


58 


9.2 


15-17 years 


31 


4.9 


52 


8.3 


18-20 years 


16 


2.5 


26 


4.1 


More than 20 years 


39 


6.2 


85 


13.5 


No response 


2 


0.3 


3 


0.5 


TOTAL 


629 


100.0 


629 


100.0 
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Median amount of teaching experience in the present school is eight years. 
Both the length of total experience and length of experience in the present 
school tend to be shorter for teachers in amphur schools than for teachers 
in changwad and Bangkok-Thonburi schools. 

Some measure of mobility is provided by the responses given in Table 4-7 
to the question: "In how many other Thai government secondary schools have 

you taught?" In addition, 155 teachers (25 percent) reported having had 



Table 4-7 

Mobility of Sample Teachers in Other Thai Government Secondary Schools 



Number of Other Schools 


Frequency 


Percentage 




None 


312 


49.6 




One 


188 


29.9 




Two 


78 


12.4 




Three 


26 


4.1 




Four 


10 


1.6 




Five 


7 


1.1 




Six 


2 


0.3 




Seven 


1 


0.2 




Eight or more 


2 


0.3 




No response 


3 


0.5 




TOTAL 


629 


100.0 





experience teaching in private secondary schools. 

Our respondents were asked how ir.any of their five best friends are teachers. 
Table 4-8 suggests there are close friendships between many teachers in Thai 
secondary schools. Each sample respondent was asked to rank several categories 
of persons in order of the importance he attached to their opinion of his teaching 
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Table 4-8 



Friendship Among Teachers 



Number of Five Best Friends 
Who Are Teachers 


Frequency 


Percentage 


None 


9 


1,4 


One 


28 


4,5 


iVo 


66 


10,5 


Three 


131 


20.8 


Four 


101 


16,1 


Five 


293 


46,6 


No response 


1 


0,2 


TOTAL 

W'-'V* >• * »• 


629 


100,0 



ability. Three hundred and seventy- four teachers (59 percent) ranked the opinion 
of students as most important. The next three categories , in order of importance , 
were school principals , other teachers, and parents of students. 

Our sample respondents indicate that Thai teachers are fairly heavy consumers 
of mass and professional media. Five hundred and seventy-eight (92 percent) of 
the 629 respondents own radios. Two hundred sixteen (34 percent) have regular 
access to television receivers, and nearly all read newspapers and general 
circulation magazines several times weekly. Table 4-9 lists the titles of 

Table 4-9 



Professional Journal Readership of Sample Teachers 



Professional Journal Read 


Frequency 


Percentage of ‘Total Sample 


Wittayasam 


512 


81.4 


Mitr Khru 


249 


39.6 


Secondary School Journal 


213 


33.9 


wittayacharn 


98 


15.6 


Education Center 


96 


15,3 


Science 


70 


11.1 


Mathematics 


48 


7 6 


Educational Radio 


40 


f a v 

6.4 


3untr Kasem 


30 


4. ft 


Vocational School Journal 


18 


2.9 
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professional education journals published in Thailand, together with the number of 
sample respondents reading each within the past 30 days. Educational journals 
of a more general nature command much wider readership than do more specialized 
publications. 

The diffusion of educational innovations is also enhanced by attendance 
of teachers at meetings convened to discuss new methods. Table 4-10 gives 
the frequencies of such attendance. About half of the sample teachers did not 

Table 4-10 

Professional Meeting Attendance of Sample Teachers 



Number of Meetings 
Attended 


In Bangkok 


In Other Changwads 


Frequency 


Percentage 


frequency 


percentage 


None 


444 


70.6 


460 


73.1 


1-2 times 


149 


23.7 


152 


24.2 


3-4 times 


23 


3.7 


17 


2.7 


5-6 times 


8 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


7-8 times 


1 


0.2 


0 


0,0 


9-10 times 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


11-12 times 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


13 or more times 


3 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


629 


100.0 


529 


100.0 



attend any meetings in the previous year. Bangkok-Thonburi teachers attend 
significantly more professional meetings than amphur and changwad teachers* 
Dependent Variables 

At the time the data were collected, each of the ten innovations studied 
was familiar to most of the sample teachers < Table 4-11 shows the number of 
teachers who reported that they were aware of use of the different innovations 
in Thai government secondary schools. 
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Table 4-11 

Awareness of Innovations by Sample Teachers 



Innovation 


Frequency Aware 


Percentage Aware 


Class discussion method 


570 


90.6 


Objective tests 


620 


98.6 


Library reading assignments 


586 


93.2 


Use of slide projectors 


505 


80.3 


Coeducation 


620 


98.6 


Peace Corps volunteer teachers 


592 


94.1 


Organization into departments 


606 


96.3 


Guidance counseling 


557 


88.6 


Teaching of handicrafts 


555 


88.2 


Parent-teacher associations 


571 


90.8 



Teachers were asked to recall the time they first became aware of (Thai) 
use of the innovations. Figure 4-1 shows the increasing awareness of the 
innovations studied during the ten years prior to the collection of the data. 

For all of the innovations except objective testing there is a tendency for 
the awareness curves to become steeper near the middle of the ten year period, 
indicating an accelerating rate of diffusion of awareness. This phenomenon 
appears frequently in the literature on diffusion. The greater slope of the 
curves for objective testing, departmental organisation, and Peace Corps teachers 
indicates that awareness of these innovations diffused most rapidly. 

It is important to recall that these awareness figures - even to the 
extent that they accurately reflect reality - say little about the extent 
of knowledge possessed by teachers. Many Ministry supervisors and Prasarn 
Mitr faculty members have suggested that the average secondary teacher understands 
very little about these innovations. Few sophisticated texts and articles 
dealing with these subjects have yet appeared in Thai, and, while there are 
some English language texts and articles in the Prasarn Mitr library and in 
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offices of Ministry supervisors, the average teacher possesses neither ready 
access to such information sources nor the English proficiency to read them. 

Some insight into the diffusion process may be gained by looking at the 
teacher’s reports of the sources (channels) from which they first heard of 
two of the innovations, coeducational schools and library reading assignments, 
in Table 4-12. It may be seen that the three main sources of first information 



Table 1-12 



Source (Channel of 
Awareness of the 


Library Reading 
Assignments 


Coeducation 


Innovation Frequency 


Percentage 


Frequency 


Percentage 


From one of my college 
instructors 


239 


38.0 


120 


19.1 


From a teacher in a 
secondary school 


118 


18.8 


155 


24.6 


From the principal of 
a secondary school 
where I taught 


82 


13.0 


57 


9.1 


From a Ministry of 

Education publication 


98 


15.6 


202 


32,1 


From a Ministry of 
Education directive 


6 


1.0 


45 


7.2 


From a school super- 
visor (inspector) 


37 


5.9 


7 


1.1 


At a conference 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


From an amphur educa- 
tion officer 


2 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


From a changwad educa- 
tion officer 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.5 


From a college textbook 


16 


2.5 


13 


2.1 


While studying abroad 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


No response 


23 


4.5 


26 


4.1 


TOTAL 


625T 


100.0 


629 


100.0 



on innovations are college instructors, other teachers, and Ministry of Education 
publications. Ministry publications seem to be more influential in the case 
of coeducation, an innovation which must be adopted by whole schools. College 
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instructors seem to be more influential in the case of library reading assignments, 
an individual-choice innovation. The number of instances in which college 
instructors were first sources suggests that new teachers may bring awareness 
of innovations into the schools. This process seems to be reflected in the 
initial steep slope of the adjusted awareness curves in Figures 4-2, 4-3, 
and 4-4. Within the schools awareness of innovations passes between teachers 
(though some of the responses in this category may represent awareness gained 
before the respondent became a teacher). Such interpersonal diffusion is thought 
to explain the relatively rapid rate of diffusion in the middle st ag es of the 
diffusion process. 

It appears that many of the teachers were never required to read from 
library books during their own secondary education, even that many did not 
hear about Thai use of this innovation until after they finished their teacher- 
training program. When it is recognized that very few of those teaching today 
were exposed to this innovation during their own education, it becomes clear 
why many teachers find it hard to incorporate library assignments into their 
own teaching patterns. 

Figures 4-2, 4-3 and 4-4 show the curves of awareness and of reported 
adoption times for the three individual-choice innovations. In each figure 
there are cumulative curves for the actual awareness and adoption times reported 
by the sample teachers and for the adjusted awareness and adoption times which 
were used in the correlational analysis. The awareness and adoption curves 
which have been adjusted for the length of each subjects teaching experience 
(see Chapter III) represent diffusion rates which would be expected if all 
the teachers had been in the school system from the beginning of the ten-year 
period. It can be seen from Figures 4-2, 4-3, and 4-4 that awareness and 
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ad opt ion of objective testing diffused more rapidly than awareness and adoption 
of the other individual-choice innovations. Moreover, there is less lag 
between awareness and adoption in the case of objective testing. Ninety-seven 
percent of those who were aware of objective testing adopted the innovation, 
but corresponding figures for library reading assignments and class discussion 
method are 77 percent and 69 percent respectively. 

Figure 4-5 shows the percentage of teachers who reported either that 
their school had adopted the non- individual choice innovations or that they 

personally had adopted the . individual choice innovations. According to 
Mortimore (1968): 



As these figures do not coincide with purely impressionistic 
evidence from observations made while visiting Thai schools, 
they should perhaps be seen as suggesting the propensity of 
teachers to accept future changes rather than as a measure of 
past adoption. 

_ The impression that /actual/ adoption falls far short of 
/reported/ adoption also suggests that, in future diffusion 
research conducted in Thai schools, some objective measure of 
•adoption - frequency, intensity, and/or competency of use - 
be included in the research design. 

Teachers were asked to rate each innovation as ’’very beneficial,” 
'•somewhat beneficial,” "not very beneficial," or "not at all beneficial." 
Most of the responses were divided between "very beneficial" and "somewhat 
beneficial." Figure 4-6 gives the percentage of the 629 sample teachers 
who rated each of the innovations as "very beneficial." Mortimore (1968) 
suggests that the teachers' reports of attitudes (Figure 4-6) and adoptions 
(Figure 4-5) may make Thai teachers seem more innovative than they really 
are. He suggests three reasons for this phenomenon: 

1. No attempt was made on the instrument to determine either 
the extent of knowledge possessed by respondents, or the intensity 
of innovation use; these knowledge weaknesses of the instrument 
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Figure 4-5 

Reported Personal or School Adoption of Ten Innovation.**, by Sample Teachers 




PERCENTAGE OF SAMPLE TEACHERS WHO CONSIDER INNOVATION AS fr VERY BENEFICIAL” 
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Figure 4-6 

Percentage of Sample Teachers Rating Each Innovation as "Very Beneficial" 
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may lead, in the first instance, to inflation of '•awareness” figures, 
and in the second, to misunderstanding or misinterpretation of 
"adoption” figures. Both awareness and adoption, it is here sug- 
gested, are continuous rather than dichotomous variables - although 
in this and other diffusion research literature not employing 
an innovativeness scale, they have been treated dichotomously. 

2, There can be little question that most Thais tend to 
treat any paper and pencil exercise as an "examination” or "test” - 
for which there are supposedly "correct” or "incorrect” answers. 

(Phillips, 1965, pp, 112ff; Sjoberg, 1960, pp. 285-295). This... 
characteristic. ..may well have served in this instance to bias 
responses toward inflated assessments of awareness, adoption, 

and perceived beneficiality of innovations. Discussions with 
Thai educators leave little room for doubt that even those conscien- 
tiously committed to the preservation of "traditional" patterns 
of education are sensitive - and flexible - enough to don a mantle 
of progressivism when circumstances suggest that this is the "appropriate" 
position. 

3. ...There is perhaps operative here a variant of the 
"courtesy bias" (Jones, 1963) so frequently encountered in Southeast 
Asia... which manifests itself as a propensity on the part of the 
respondent to provide that answer which the latter senses will 

most "please" his foreign interrogator. This phenomenon should 
be classified, not as a habitual tendency to dissimulate or 
prevaricate, but, rather, as the result of a desire to please 
by providing answers which the situation suggests the interrogator 
would "like" to receive. (Phillips, 1965, pp. 70-71). Finally, 
the prevalence among Thais of a desire to be found by others 
"attractive" or "appealing" may well lead teachers to falsely 
represent themselves as members of a "modernizing" elite. 

There is a lack of correspondence between the responses reported in 
Figure 4-5 and those reported in Figure 4-6. It is to be expected that 
adoption decisions which are not made by teachers will not always be in 
accord with the attitudes of teachers, but it is surprising to note that 
objective testing, the most universally adopted of the ten innovations studied, 
is the innovation least often rated as "very beneficial." This suggests 
either that the decision to adopt objective testing was not truly left to 
the individual teachers, or that criteria other than "beneficiality" went 
into the teachers' decisions. 
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Some insight into the adoption-decisions of Thai teachers may be gained 
by considering their perceptions of the advantages and disadvantages of library 
reading assignments, in Tables 4-13A and 4-13B. 



Table 4-13A 

Perceived Advantages of Library 
Reading Assignments by Sample Teachers 



Perceived Advantages of Assigned 
Reading in Library Books 



Number of Percentage of 

Respondents Total Sample 



1. The breadth of knowledge possessed by Thai 
government secondary school students who 
regularly read library books is greater 
than that of students who do not read 

library books regularly, 458 

2. Assignments of readings in library books 

serve to improve the reading skill and 
reading comprehension of Thai government 
secondazy school students. 412 

3. Thai government secondary school students 
who are assigned reading in library books 
obtain better understanding of the subject 
matter than do those who must rely for 
knowledge upon lectures and textbooks 

only. 344 

4. Reading the biographies of famous figures 
in Thai history provides Thai government 
secondary school students with models 

which they then emulate. 239 

5. Thai government secondary school students 

frequently learn more as a result of reading 
library books than they do if such reading 
assignments are not madeo 219 

6. Thai government secondary school students 

who read assignments in library books 
obtain higher scores on examinations than 
do those students who do not read such 
assignments. 130 



72.8 



65.5 



54.7 



38.0 



34.8 



20.7 
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Table 4-13B 

Perceived Disadvantages of Library 
Reading Assignments by Sample Teachers 



Perceived Disadvantages of Assigning 
Reading in Library Books 



Number of Percentage of 
Respondents Total Sample 



1. The libraries of many Thai government 
secondary schools contain an insufficient 
selection and number of books to render 
reading assignments in library books 

meaningful, 381 

2. Thai government secondary school 
students do not read well enough to 
derive great benefit from reading 

assignments in library books. 306 

3. Many Thai government secondary 
school teachers find themselves 
incapable of incorporating outside 

reading into their classroom work. 268 

4. The lack of trained librarians in 
Thai secondary schools serves to 
reduce the effectiveness of library 
facilities to the point where such 

assignments are meaningless. 254 

5. Many Thai government secondary school 
teachers do not know how to assign 
and supervise reading in library 
books so that students will derive 

benefit therefrom. 221 

6„ Time spent in reading from library 
books v? 0X1 Id be better spent devoted 
to classroom lectures and exercises. 74 

7. The reading of library books does 
not serve to improve the test scores 
of Thai government secondary school 29 

students. 



60.6 



48.7 



42.6 



40.4 



35.1 



11.8 



4.6 
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It is paradoxical that even though 306 respondents give student reading 
deficiencies as a reason why library assignments are not more frequently made, 
fully 05 percent (412 individuals) concede that such assignments possess the 
potential of improving reading skills. It is also interesting that teachers 
do not all perceive this innovation as improving the students’ scores on 
examinations; since both teachers and pupils consider performance on school 
leaving and other examinations to be of prime importance, one suspects that, 
were reading assignments viewed as contributing significantly to improved 
performance on such tests, they would be made much more frequently. And 
while school libraries are in most cases inadequately equipped, there is every 
reason to believe that the resources presently available are not being fully 
utilized. 



Correlates of Awareness, Adoption, and 
Perceived Beneficiality of Innovations 

The three main dependent variables used in the correlational analysis 
were (1) the mean time since awareness of Thai use for the ten innovations 
studied, adjusted for the length of the subject’s teaching experience, ( 2 ) 
the mean time since first use by the teacher for the three individual-choice 
innovations, adjusted for the length of the subject’s teaching experience; and 
(3) the mean rating of beneficiality for the ten innovations studied. Awareness 
time and adoption time were correlated .46 for the sample teachers. Perceived 
beneficiality was correlated .14 with awareness time and .23 with adoption 
time. 

Table 4-14 presents zero-order Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients 



between various independent and dependent variables. A positive correlation 
coefficient indicates a direct relationship, and a negative coefficient indicates 



